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The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service 

By  Meyer  Zinman,  M.A.,  C.S.R. 

Instructor  at  Girls’  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education 

WHEN  a  girl  graduates  from  a  forgetting  to  get  or  note  the  name  of 

commercial  high  school,  she  the  caller,  delivering  the  message  in- 

has  had  two,  or  perhaps  three,  years  correctly,  calling  her  employer  to  the 

of  training  in  shorthand  and  type-  ’phone  when  he  is  busy,  etc. — are  often 

writing.  Yet,  when  she  goes  into  busi-  ludicrous  when  they  are  not  a  source 

ness,  she  is  rated  as  a  beginner,  and  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  And  this 

it  is  a  matter  of  three  to  five  years  ignorance  of  telephone  technique  is 

before  she  can  be  classified  as  an  ex-  only  one  of  many  causes  of  incon- 

perienced  stenographer.  There  are  venience.  Multiply  this  with  regard 

hundreds  of  things  she  will  have  to  to  filing,  receiving  callers,  the  trans- 

learn.  She  may  have  a  telephone  in  cription  of  notes,  mailing  of  letters, 

her  home,  and  may  have  spoken  over  making  out  bills,  incorrect  addressing, 

it  many,  many  times;  yet  the  mis-  misuse  of  office  appliances  such  as  the 

takes  she  makes  in  handling  calls —  mimeograph,  multigraph,  mimeoscope, 

using  a  high-pitched  excited  voice,  dictaphone,  and  adding  machine,  and 
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one  has  some  idea  of  the  intensive 
training  a  stenographer  must  go 
through  before  she  can  be  regarded 
as  experienced. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  stenographer, 
how  much  more  true  must  it  be  of 
the  accoimtant,  the  lawyer,  the  civil 
engineer,  the  doctor — in  short,  of  any 
professional  person. 

Take  the  teacher,  for  instance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to 
prove  my  contention  in  this  respect. 
I  presume  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  as  a  beginner  and 
the  teacher  as  an  experienced  worker. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  begin¬ 
ner — young,  inexperienced,  hesitating, 
doubtful  as  to  her  methods,  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  material;  in  a  panic  when  the 
class  has  made  a  low  score  in  a  test; 
unable  to  analyze  the  cause  of  failure ; 
having  difficulty  with  discipline ;  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  bewildered  amid  a  mass  of 
confusing  demands  of  the  subject,  the 
children,  and  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  experienced  teacher 
— cool,  calm,  confident,  solving  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  each  problem  as  it 
presents  itself.  Frequently,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  beginning  teacher,  she  has 
low  scores,  but  she  has  had  them  be¬ 
fore  and  knows  whether  they  are  due 
to  the  students  or  to  poor  instruction 
on  her  part.  She  tries  to  analyze  the 
cause  of  their  failures,  and  makes 
plans  for  strengthening  the  weak 
spots. 

The  comparison  may  be  continued 
with  respect  to  all  the  qualifications 
that  make  up  a  good  teacher — initi¬ 
ative,  self-control,  tact,  professional 
equipment,  interest  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils,  school  and  class  management, 
technique  of  teaching,  moral  influ¬ 


ence,  etc.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  teacher. 

Almost  all  teachers  have  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  training  for  teaching 
before  they  entered  service  as  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher.  This  article  deals  spe¬ 

cifically  with  the  training  of  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher  in  service. 

What  training  can  be  given  to  a 
teacher  while  in  service  so  as  to  bridge  ■ 
that  gap  between  the  beginner  and  j 

the  experienced  teach-  I 

Training  a  er — bridge  it  economic- 

Shortliand  ally,  efficiently  and  suc- 

Teacher  cessfully,  so  that,  when 

in  Service  we  can  finally  call  her 

“experienced,”  she  will 
have  the  same  optimism,  ideals,  fresh-  ; 
ness,  hope,  enthusiasm  that  character¬ 
ised  her  as  a  beginner,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  a  view  to  conquering  new  fields, 
making  new  experiments,  cooperating 
with  the  other  teachers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  department  as  a  whole,  helping  | 
the  younger  teachers — in  short,  mak-  i 
ing  that  contribution  to  the  teachers,  -! 
the  school,  and  the  children  which  her  | 
experience  will  enable  her  to  make.  J 

According  to  the  requirements  of 

the  Board  of  Educa-  If 

Two  Types  of  tion,  a  person  may  | 

Shorthand  become  a  teacher  of  j 

Teachers  shorthand  in  high  i 

school  if 

1.  She  is  a  college  graduate  with  a  certain  I 
amount  of  experience  in  teaching  in  sec- 
ondary  schools,  or  hours  of  instruction 

at  a  university  which  include  a  course  in  n 
methods  of  teaching  shorthand.  [ 

2.  She  is  a  high  school  graduate,  “together 
with  graduation  from  a  course  of  two  & 
years  in  the  subject  and  four  years’  ex-  | 
perience  in  teaching  the  subject.  Two  It 
years  of  business  practice  in  the  subject,  | 
may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years  of  |; 
teaching.”  (Quoted  from  circular  issued 

by  N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Education.)  |j 
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The  first  type  is  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate  who  has  taken  a  course  ot  short¬ 
hand  at  a  business  school  or  at  a  uni¬ 
versity,  has  followed  this  up  with  a 
course  in  the  methods  of  the  subject, 
and  then  passed  the  examination.  She 
has  had  little  or  no  business  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  second  type  has  probably  had 
a  great  deal  of  business  experience, 
and  some  experience  in  teaching  in  a 
commercial  school,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  she  has  had  little  instruction  in 
methods  of  teaching,  and  almost  no 
instruction  in  class  management,  psy¬ 
chology,  the  philosophy  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  history  of  edu¬ 
cation — the  subjects  that  are  part  of 
the  course  of  study  of  anyone  who  is 
studying  to  become  a  teacher. 

This  classification  helps  us  to  a 
large  extent  in  determining  the  kind 
of  training  the  teacher  will  be  given. 
Teachers  may  thus  be  classified  as  the 
college-trained  teacher  and  the  busi¬ 
ness-trained  teacher.  We  know  from 
the  very  beginning  in  what  way  she 
can  best  cooperate  with  the  depart¬ 
ment — along  what  lines  she  should 
endeavor  to  improve  to  make  the  best 
contribution  to  the  children  and  the 
school. 

What  use  shall  we  make  of  this 
classification  in  securing  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  beginner  and  helping  her 
find  her  place  in  the  school? 

If  the  teacher  comes  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  office  she  will  prove  most  useful 
in  the  secretarial  course,  office  prac¬ 
tice  course,  advanced 
The  Business-  or  speed  classes  in 
Trained  stenography  and  type- 

Teacher  writing,  where  her  ex¬ 

tensive  knowledge  of 
business  and  her  practical  experience 
will  not  only  enable  her  to  be  of  great 
help  to  the  children,  but  will  also  aid 


her  in  overcoming  difficulties  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline,  give  her  confidence 
in  herself  and  in  her  ability.  She  can 
also  be  of  assistance  in  the  routine 
work  of  the  department  and,  if  prop¬ 
erly  approached,  she  can  make  sten¬ 
cils  of  all  kinds,  help  the  chairman 
get  out  reports,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher 
comes  from  college,  where  she  has 
had  courses  in  methods,  etc.,  but  has 
had  little  experience 
The  College-  in  business,  it  is  bet- 
Trained  ter  to  give  her  the 

Teacher  beginning  classes  in 

stenography  and 
typewriting,  where  she  can  make  use 
of  the  training  she  has  had  in  teach¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  year  the  chairman 
of  the  department  should  avoid  giving 
her  advanced  classes,  where  she  will 
be  constantly  embarrassed  by  ques¬ 
tions  of  theory  that  she  will  find  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  Her  time  may  well 
be  employed  in  making  out  courses  of 
study,  weekly  and  monthly ;  in  devel¬ 
oping  term  plans  and  observing  the 
work  of  the  more  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  She  might  be  encouraged  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  club  and  meet  her  pupils 
socially.  She  is  generally  gifted  in 
some  way,  and  her  powers  might  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  professional  or  university  study 
of  the  college-trained  teacher  should 
consist  of  courses  in  advaiKed  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting. 
Professional  business  organization 

Training  and  management. 

Emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  practical  side.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  should  encour¬ 
age  her  to  take  up  university  work, 
and  should  point  out  how  valuable 
such  work  will  be  to  her  as  a  teacher, 
and  how  much  greater  will  be  her 
contribution  if  she  can  correlate  her 
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work  with  business  practice.  He  can 
point  out,  too,  that,  with  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  she  will 
have  so  much  added  respect  from  the 
children,  her  fellow-teachers  and  su¬ 
pervisors,  and  that  she  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  classroom  problem  with 
much  greater  confidence  and  ease. 

The  professional  or  university  study 
of  the  business-trained  teacher  should 
consist  of  courses  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand,  typewrit- 
Subjects  ing,  office  practice,  psy- 

for  Study  chology,  applied  educa¬ 

tion,  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  chairman  should  encourage 
this  teacher  to  study  for  the  B.  A. 
or  B.  S.  degree,  to  give  her  that  cul¬ 
ture  which  will  help  to  balance  her 
business  experience  and  give  her  a 
broad  idea  of  the  fundamental  aims 
of  education,  so  that,  in  her  teaching, 
she  will  not  over-emphasize  the  so- 
called  practical  side  of  her  subject, 
but  will  present  it  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  to  the  other  subjects  in 
the  grade,  to  the  entire  course  of 
study,  to  the  child  as  a  worker,  a  so¬ 
cial  being,  a  citizen  and  a  human 
being. 

I  have  indicated  how  a  teacher 
could  be  trained  and  improved  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  her  ability  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  depart- 
Summary  ment,  and  by  encourag¬ 
ing  her  to  take  uni¬ 
versity  courses. 

Are  there  any  other  means  or 
agencies  for  teachers  in  service? 
Upon  investigation,  I  find  a  wealth 
of  material.  In  his  book  on  “Super¬ 
vision  and  the  Improvement  of  Teach¬ 
ing”  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York),  Professor 
William  H.  Burton,  director  of  train¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 


lege,  Winona,  Minnesota,  has  a  splen¬ 
did  chapter  on  “The  Improvement  of 
Teachers  in  Service.”  G.  D.  Strayer, 
also,  in  his  “Brief  Course  in  the 
Teaching  Process”  (Macmillan  Co., 
1913),  has  an  interesting  chapter,  “The 
Teacher  in  Relation  to  the  Super¬ 
visor.” 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  issued  a  Bulletin  (Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  3,  1911),  “Agencies  for  the 
Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service,” 
which  contains  a  letter  written  by  El¬ 
mer  Elsworth  Brown,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  stating  why  teacher  training 
is  necessary.  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet  is  Professor  Reudiger.  He 
gives  in  detail  various  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  that 
were  used  up  to  1919  to  improve  teach¬ 
ers  in  service.  Among  others  he 
mentions : 

Office  teachers’  meetings  | 

Teachers’  Institutes  I 

Summer  schools  I 

Summer  normal  schools  ! 

Extension  teaching 

Local  teachers’  meetings  f 

V’isiting  days  i 

Associations  ' 

Reading  circles.  t 

f 

I  have  appended  a  bibliography  on  ; 
the  subject  at  the  end  of  this  article.  f 
In  the  following  paragraphs,  I  have 
endeavored  to  organize  the  various 
ideas  presented  in  the  books  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography.  For  further  study, 

I  recommend  the  reader  to  the  books 
and  articles  mentioned.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  or  two,  they  may  be 
obtained  in  the  public  library. 

•Further  agencies  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  teachers  in  service  are  grade 
meetings,  department  conferences,  with 
department  meetings,  school  confer¬ 
ences,  associations,  conventions,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  153)  I 
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Schools  of  Hawaii 

By  Frances  Effinger-Raymond 


CEVENTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  the 

students  attending  the  schools  on 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  children 
of  un-American  parentage — many  na¬ 
tionalities  of  conflicting  faiths  and 
standards  of  living.  All  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  American  citizens,  entitled  to 
the  same  educational  advantages  and 
opportunities  as  the  children  born  of 
American  parents.  The  first  problem 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  cheap  labor  on  the  sugar, 
pineapple,  cocoanut  and  other  tropical 
plantations,  and  large  dividends  for 
the  corporations.  The  problem  is  to 
forget  the  alien  parentage  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  born  on  the 
Islands  and  remember  that  from  the 
day  of  their  birth,  it  is  our  duty  to 
help  make  them  the  boys  and  girls  we 
have  been  talking  about  since  1776 — 
American  citizens.  The  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  parochial  schools  on  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  and  Maui  are  trying  to  create 
an  atmosphere  and  establish  associa¬ 
tions  that  will  mitigate  and  eliminate 
any  “yellow  press”  attitude  toward 
children  whose  skin  is  a  different 
color  or  whose  hair  doesn’t  happen  to 
curl. 

On  invitation  from  the  genial  and 
progressive  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Islands — the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Givens — the  writer  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  the  teachers  of 
Honolulu  in  convention  and  to  visit 
the  schools  of  Hilo,  Maui,  Honolulu, 
and  vicinity  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  To  talk  to  large  classes  of 
students  whose  patience  and  courtesy 
were  a  surprising  pleasure;  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  attentions  that  stir  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  suggest  romance. 


Here  is  a  bit  that  can  be  half  told 
only,  for  words  alone  do  not  enable 
us  to  paint  the  colors  or  give  the 
perfume  of  exotic  flowers.  Four 
young  women — a  Hawaiian,  a  Chinese, 
a  Japanese,  and  a  Caucasian,  from 
Miss  T.  Bigelow  Phillips’  School  for 
Private  Secretaries,  decorated  the 
large  room,  facing  Waikiki  Beach,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  writer.  Curtains 
were  made  of  many  varieties  of  roses 
and  lacy  ferns,  leis  of  intoxicating 
and  brilliant  flowers,  more  ferns  and 
still  more  roses  and  gorgeous  flowers 
covered  furniture  and  rounded  out 
corners — a  fairyland  that  attracted 
photographers  and  tourists  until  the 
artistic  and  fragrant  aloha  had  to  be 
removed  to  give  place  to  mundane  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  arrangements. 

This  same  kind  of  reception  met 
us  at  Hilo,  at  Wailuku,  wherever  we 
traveled  on  these  Paradise  Islands. 
It  was  just  their  way  of  welcome,  an 
Oriental  (if  you  will  have  that  word) 
courtesy  and  beauty  that  permeates 
these  American  children  of  un-Amer¬ 
ican  parents. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  sing 
of  the  garlanded  crags,  the  leaping 
cascades,  the  plumy  palms  drows¬ 
ing  by  the  shore,  while  we  recall  with 
infinite  satisfaction  visits  to  schools 
and  interviews  with  the  teachers  and 
responsive  attention  from  the  most 
interesting  set  of  live  “Problems”  we 
have  ever  met. 

First  of  all  was  the  first  meeting 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  his  Honolulu  teachers — 
just  after  we  landed  from  six  days  at 
sea.  Then  the  visit  to  the  new  Mc¬ 
Kinley  High  School,  under  the  escort 
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of  Miss  Kunz  and  Miss  Edgerley, 
and  talks  with  teachers  and  pupils. 
Mid-Pacific  Institute,  where  we  found 
an  old  friend  and  good  teacher,  Miss 
Lillian  E.  Esden.  A  glimpse  at  the 
Educational  and  Vocational  Training 
School,  U.  S.  Army,  Schofield  Bar¬ 
racks.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
school  departments,  with  well-devel¬ 
oped  and  instructed  commercial  de¬ 
partments.  An  insight  into  the  old, 
historic  and  super-musical  Hawaiian 
language  with  Professors  Beckley  and 
Wilder  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Punahou  Academy,  where  Professor 
L.  C.  Howland,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  introduced  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  in  1900  and  eventually  to  the 
entire  territory.  St.  Louis  College, 
dating  back  to  1820,  and  drawing  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  over  the  world.  (Wish 
you  all  could  see  that  picture  of 
Brother  Joseph  and  the  writer,  in  a 
setting  of  tropical  magnificence.  Then 
you  would  appreciate  the  informal  and 
friendly  recognition  of  the  people  to 
a  Gregg  representative.) 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kai- 
muki,  founded  in  1823;  the  aristo¬ 
cratic,  select,  superbly  housed,  gar¬ 
dened  and  taught  school  of  higher 
education  under  the  charge  of  Mother 
Louise  Henriette.  There  was  a  period 
of  “liquid  sunshine”  the  morning  we 
visited  this  school,  but  it  only  made 
the  reception  we  received  more  wel¬ 
come. 

Then  over  to  Hilo,  where  Earl  W. 
Roop,  a  former  student  of  the  Gregg 
School,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Junior 
High  School,  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Flora  B.  Brown,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Dim- 
mick,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Putnam. 

Sunday  found  us  on  the  Island  of 
Maui.  Nothing  daunted,  we  asked  to 
be  driven  to  the  old  missionary  school, 
Lahainaluna,  now  THE  industrial 


and  vocational  school  of  the  Islands, 
in  charge  of  H.  A.  Rogers,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  a  trained  executive,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  courteous  gentleman. 
Our  welcome  was  only  equalled  by  the 
wealth  of  information  we  received  and 
the  magnificent  view  we  had  from 
the  wide  verandas  of  the  school,  over 
the  valleys  and  up  the  mountains  of 
Maui  to  the  top  of  Haleakala.  At 
Wailuku,  we  found  the  Brothers  of 
Mary  had  two  large  schools,  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  Girls  and  St.  Anthony’s  Boys. 
Some  old  friends  were  in  these  schools 
— Sr.  M.  Flaviana,  Brother  Alfred. 
Brother  Maurice,  Brother  Robert,  and 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

At  Lihue,  Kauai,  were  old  friends 
of  Summer  Session  days  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California :  Principal  Bol¬ 
linger  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Leadbetter. 
Was  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Kauai 
High  School?  Well,  the  figures  may 
be  wrong  a  trifle,  but  the  number  was 
so  large,  the  teachers  said  they  were 
“snowed  under.”  This  expression  was 
all  right  for  us  as  we,  too,  came  from 
the  High  Sierra  country;  but  “ferned 
under”  or  “sugar  caned  under”  suits 
Kauai  better. 

A  return  to  Honolulu  for  two  days 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  visit  Miss 
Phillips  and  her  fine  corps  of  teachers, 
in  the  Phillips  Commercial  School; 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Lincoln,  Honolulu  Busi¬ 
ness  College;  Mrs.  Florence  Peace, 
Gregg  Shorthand  School;  Oahu  Col¬ 
lege  and  other  schools  dating  back 
to  1820. 

The  generous  hospitality  and  grac¬ 
ious  attentions  shown  us,  based  on 
our  common  interests  in  education, 
will  make  cooperation  between  the 
Mainland  and  Islands  more  helpful 
and  more  resultant  of  professional 
growth. 
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The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 

Blind 


This  is  a  story  of  a  remarkable 
and  unique  institution — the  Had¬ 
ley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind. 

We  all  know  how  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  correspondence  instruction 
have  been  carried  far  and  wide  to 
all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  at  least  all  who  are 
blessed  with  sight,  hearing,  and  speech. 
The  correspondence  school  has  given 
an  opportunity  literally  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived  of  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  a  correspondence 
school  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind  is  as  unique  as  it  is  potent  with 
possibilities  for  great  good.  And  no 
one  appreciates  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  successfully  carrying  out  in¬ 
struction  in  this  way  better  than  one 
who,  having  been  a  teacher,  has  the 
great  affliction  of  blindness  come 
upon  him. 

The  idea  of  the  school  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  who  was 
a  teacher  in  Lake  View  High  School, 
Chicago,  until  he  was 
The  Idea  stricken  with  complete 
blindness.  It  is  located  at 
Winnetka,  Illinois.  With  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  Jessie  H.  Hadley,  he  planned 
and  is  carrying  into  successful  ac- 
complishnient  a  great  humanitarian 
work — to  bring  interest,  education,  a 
widened  horizon,  and  happiness  to 
many  whose  lives  would,  in  this  dark¬ 
ness,  be  almost  without  hope.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  splendid  background  of  edu¬ 
cational  experience,  and  having  spe¬ 
cialized  in  psychology,  Mr.  Hadley  is 
not  only  widely  known  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  teaching  field,  but  he  has  been 


a  much-sought  speaker  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  commercial  teachers.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  advocacy  of  psychological 
methods  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  and  typewrtiing.  His  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  subject,  read  before  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Fed¬ 
eration,  were  distinctive  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

After  he  himself  was  seized  with 
blindness,  the  need  for  an  educational 
institution  providing  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  who  can- 
Need  for  not,  or  who  have  no  desire 
School  to  attend  resident  institu¬ 
tions,  came  to  him.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  school  and  carried  his  plans 
forward  with  amazing  courage  and 
resourcefulness.  He  enlisted  the 
assistance  of  prominent  ipeople  all 
over  the  country  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  has  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  such  men  and 
women  directing  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

To  get  the  support  of  men  and 
women  like  these  indicates  two  things 
very  clearly — the  recognition  of  the 
need  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  faith 
and  confidence  in  Mr.  Hadley’s  ability 
to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is: 

First,  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  to 
those  who  have  pursued  courses  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  or  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  the  raised  type. 
Purpose  wish  to  continue 

their  studies  at  home  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unable,  for  various  reasons. 
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to  attend  colleges  or  higher  schools  of  any 
kind. 

Second,  to  offer  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  the  school  age  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  Revised 
Braille,  and  to  pursue  such  other  courses  as 
they  may  desire,  so  that  the  resources  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind  may  be  made  available 
for  their  profit  and  pleasure. 

The  tuition  of  these  courses  is  free, 
although  donations  from  students  are 
acceptable.  The  generosity  of  friends 
who  are  interested  in  the 
Tuition  work  for  the  blind  makes  it 
Free  possible  to  establish  and 
carry  on  this  work  without 
cost  to  the  pupil. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are: 

American  History  and  Civics; 
Short  Story  Appreciation  and  Short 
Story  Writing;  Psychology;  Sales¬ 
manship  ;  Business  Corre- 
Courses  spondence  and  Business 
Offered  English;  Literary  Study  of 
the  Bible;  English  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Composition ;  Reading  and 
Writing  Revised  Braille. 

In  addition,  to  those  who  can  se¬ 
cure  textbooks,  the  school  offers 
courses  in  The  History  of  English 


Literature;  The  History  of  American 
Literature;  French,  and  Latin. 
Courses  in  other  subjects  will  be 
given  when  requested  by  a  number 
sufficient  to  justify  them. 

The  organization  of  the  school  and 
its  success  in  a  new  and  important 
held  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  man  to  rise  above 
Life  of  a  handicap  that  to  most 
Service  men  would  have  been 
crushing,  and  shows  an 
adaptability  and  a  courage  that  should 
be  enormously  inspiring.  We  won¬ 
der  what  would  have  been  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  most  of  us  faced  with  the 
problem  that  Mr.  Hadley  successfully 
solved.  Cut  off  from  all  the  usual 
activities  in  a  profession  which  he 
loved,  the  future  must  have  appeared 
very  dark  indeed.  To  what  could  he 
turn?  The  hrst  thought  of  a  big 

man  in  such  a  situation  must  be  that 
there  are  others  similarly  situated,  or 
worse.  What  could  he  do  to  serve 
them?  Mr.  Hadley  has  found  the 

answer,  and  we  wish  him  all  success — 
for  himself  and  those  whom  he  helps 
to  the  light. 

+ 


The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service 

(Continued  from  page  148) 


The  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
should  meet  at  stated  times  during 
the  term.  One  of  the  older  teachers 
might  be  elected  as 
Grade  chairman  and  act  as  a 

Meetings  guide  to  the  discus¬ 

sions.  Suggestions  for 

discussions : 

Minimum  requirements,  number  of  tests, 
organization  of  tests,  advisability  of  uniform 
tests  (Weekly,  monthly),  home  work,  or¬ 
ganization  of  period,  experiments  in  teach¬ 
ing,  etc. 


In  regard  to  the  matter  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  teaching,  much  valuable  work 
can  be  done.  There  are  various 
methods  of  teaching  each  grade.  Each 
teacher  might  be  assigned  a  method 
which  she  thinks  best,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  on  results.  One 
teacher  might  prefer  drilling  on  vo¬ 
cabulary  as  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  teaching;  another  on  gram- 
malogs  and  phrases ;  another  on  sen¬ 
tence  practice ;  another  on  dictation 
of  letters.  The  method  of  supervised 
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study  might  be  tried  out,  one-half  of 
the  period  being  spent  in  study  and 
the  other  half  in  recitation  (as  a 
usual  thing,  no  homework  is  given  in 
a  supervised  study  class).  I  tried  this 
method  once,  and  found  the  results 
highly  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  there  should  be  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  results  and  further 
experimentation,  with  the  results  of 
the  previous  term  in  mind.  The 
young  teacher  who  is  participating  in 
these  discussions  and  experiments  is 
receiving  valuable  training.  She  feels 
that  she  is  an  important  part  of  the 
department  and  not  an  automaton 
which  acts  only  upon  the  guidance  of 
others. 

In  his  course  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  on  “The  Organization  of  a 
Commercial  Department,”  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  McNamara 
Department  (vice-president  of 

Conferences  the  Girls’  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York),  remarked: 
“The  department  meetings  should 
serve  as  an  aid  and  inspiration  to  the 
teacher.  No  time  should  be  wasted 
on  routine  matters.  They  should  be 
given  either  in  the  form  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  slips  or  announced  briefly. 
The  meetings  should  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  important 
topics  vital  to  the  improvement  of  the 
work,  the  department,  the  school,  and 
the  children.” 

Suggestions  for  department  meet¬ 
ings  :  Methods  of  leaching,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  recitation,  model  lessons, 
reports  of  meetings  of  associations, 
reports  on  latest  books,  discussions  of 
magazine  articles,  correlation  of  work 
in  the  department,  correlation  with 
other  departments,  cooperation  with 
school  office,  etc.  The  teacher  begins 
to  see  her  subject  from  a  large  point 


of  view  and  gradually  gets  out  of  the 
narrow  rut  into  which  she  may  get  if 
her  contact  is  only  with  the  children 
from  the  narrow  subject-examination 
point  of  view.  The  chairman  should 
report  (or  have  teachers  report)  on 
the  latest  methods,  should  encourage 
experiments  and  give  teachers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  new  methods  and 
results  of  experiments.  The  super¬ 
visor  sli^uld  be  on  the  lookout  for 
new  and  interesting  devices  and  have 
the  teachers  present  these  to  the  de¬ 
partment  for  discussion.  A  teacher 
feels  encouraged  and  ready  to  put 
greater  effort  into  her  work  when  she 
sees  that  it  is  appreciated. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions 
for  discussions  or  talks  at  department 
conferences : 

1.  How  to  present  the  first  lesson  in 
shorthand. 

2.  How  to  present  the  first  lesson  in  type¬ 
writing. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  lesson  period. 

4.  How  to  strengthen  the  work  of  weak 
pupils  in  an  elementary  class;  in  a  speed 
class. 

5.  Building  a  vocabulary. 

6.  What  is  the  best  home  work  assign¬ 
ment  for  each  of  the  various  grades? 

7.  Suggestions  for  motivating  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

8.  The  project  method  and  how  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  office  practice. 

9.  The  relation  of  penmanship  to  short¬ 
hand. 

10.  The  organization  of  uniform  weekly 
tests. 

11.  A  uniform  standard  of  marking. 

12.  Establishing  norms  in  stenography  and 
typewriting. 

13.  Suggested  experiments. 

14.  VV’hat  shall  we  consider  as  fundamental 
in  shorthand,  typewriting? 

15.  How  shall  we  train  pupils  to  study 
shorthand  properly  ? 

16.  Effective  class  management. 
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17.  The  use  of  the  instincts,  and  the 
power  of  suggestion  in  classroom  procedure. 

18.  The  operation  and  utilization  of  the 
law  of  habit. 

19.  What  are  intelligence  and  prognosis 
tests,  and  of  what  value  are  they  to  the 
teacher  of  shorthand? 

20.  The  skilful  use  of  the  textbook. 

21.  The  art  of  questioning. 

22.  What  is  good  discipline? 

23.  The  basic  principles  of  shorthand. 

24.  Apperception,  the  basic  law  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

25.  Making  children  remember. 

26.  The  law  of  multiple-sense  appeal. 

27.  The  law  of  aim  in  teaching. 

28.  Best  method  of  teaching  grammalogs 
and  phrases. 

29.  What  is  the  value  of  rules  in  short¬ 
hand?  Shall  the  pupils  be  required  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  rules,  or  is  a  mere  understanding 
of  them  sufficient? 

30.  How  can  the  teachers  develop  a  spirit 
of  cooperation? 

31.  How  may  we  correlate  our  teaching 
with  that  of  other  subjects,  such  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  geography,  history,  civics? 

32.  How  can  speed  be  increased?  Legi¬ 
bility? 

33.  What  is  the  best  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  ability  to  read  notes? 

34.  What  can  be  done  to  help  backward 
pupils? 

35.  What  are  you  doing  to  give  pupils 
an  idea  of  what  they  can  attain  to  because 
of  their  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing? 

36.  Has  shorthand  any  educational  value? 
Typewriting?  If  so,  how  can  they  be  taught 
to  bring  out  their  maximum  educational 
value? 

37.  How  can  character  be  developed  in 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  or  typewriting? 

38.  How  can  the  shorthand  teacher  be 
prevented  from  falling  into  a  rut? 

39.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the 
ideal  teacher  of  shorthand  or  typewriting? 

40.  Has  the  shorthand  or  typewriting 
teacher  any  responsibility  with  regard  to 
teaching  the  children  English,  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  punctuation,  spelling,  etc.? 


Inter-department  meetings  should  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  one  depart- 
Inter-Department  ment  may  corre- 
Meetings  late  with  the  other. 

As  an  instance,  the 
English  Department  may  be  asked  to 
teach  the  rules  of  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  and  to  emphasize  these  rules 
in  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  when 
the  pupils  are  required  to  transcribe 
their  notes.  The  Shorthand  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  turn,  will  promise  to  check 
up  carefully  and  mark  all  errors  in 
English.  The  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing  Departments  may  arrange  to 
permit  the  pupils  to  typewrite  their 
term  essays  during  periods  previously 
agreed  on. 

In  the  same  way,  each  department 
can  arrange  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  departments.  This  will  help  to 
engender  a  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
good  will  that  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  As  a  general  rule, 
there  is  more  or  less  hostility  to  the 
commercial  department.  This  can  be 
broken  down  so  that,  when  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  other  departments  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  can  be  obtained  more  readily. 

In  all  this  work,  the  teacher  is 
growing  and  developing.  She  is  given 
opportunity  for  cooperation  and  serv¬ 
ice.  She  develops  from  a  good  teacher 
in  the  classroom  to  a  good  friend  in 
the  school  and  a  valuable  asset  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  educational  program. 
She  is  growing  mentally  and  spiritu¬ 
ally.  The  work  she  is  doing  is  a  big 
work.  She  feels  herself  an  individual 
of  importance  and  gladly  gives  up  her 
time  and  energy  to  the  solution  of 
problems  or  accomplishment  of  work 
that,  demanded  in  any  other  way, 
would  provoke  irritation,  useless  dis¬ 
cussion,  antagonism  and  dislike  for 
the  profession. 
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Conferences  give  the  principal  an 
opportunity  to  develop  the  teachers. 
Matters  interesting  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  are  taken  up. 
School  Visitors  may  be  in- 

Conferences  vited  to  talk  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  inter¬ 
est  in  education,  experiments  in  teach¬ 
ing,  or  school  administration  (Arista 
League,  Service  League,  Self-Govern¬ 
ment,  Student  Aid).  When  questions 
of  doubt  arise  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  some  new  administrative 
measure,  a  debate  might  be  arranged 
and  the  matter  finally  decided  by  a 
vote.  The  principal  should  refrain 
from  making  a  meeting  a  one-man 
affair,  in  which  he  does  the  discussing 
and  the  teachers  the  listening.  The 
teachers  should  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion.  In  some  schools, 
teachers  cooperate  with  the  principal 
and  organize  the  course  of  study  and 
the  curriculum,  determine  minimum 
and  maximum  requirements,  conduct 
experiments,  and  go  to  the  other 
schools  to  observe  devices  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  school  administration,  etc.  In 
one  school  the  principal  is  acquainted 
with  the  professional  studies  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  teachers,  knows  the  plans 
of  the  teachers  for  their  future  and 
gives  teachers  every  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  ability.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  should  encourage  teachers  to 
take  courses  leading  to  higher  posi¬ 
tions. 

There  are  about  fifty  organizations 
in  New  York  which  a  teacher  can 
join:  The  Gregg  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers*  Association  deals 
Associations  with  many  interest¬ 
ing  problems,  both 
in  connection  with  classroom  methods 
and  in  correlation  with  business,  and 
the  New  York  Society  for  Experi¬ 
mental  Education  has  a  Shorthand 


Section.  The  discussion  relates  to 
experiments,  tests,  etc.  The  teacher 
should  also  join  some  social  organi¬ 
zation  where  she  can  meet  men  and 
women  interested  in  other  work  than 
her  own.  This  helps  to  widen  her 
sphere  and  broaden  her  outlook. 

Conventions  enable  the  teacher  to 
meet  men  and  women  in  her  profes¬ 
sion  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

She  shakes  hands  with  women  from 
Virginia,  St.  Louis,  Maine,  Chicago; 
exchanges  thought  with  California 
and  Oregon,  and 
Conventions  comes  back  to  the 
school  and  class  with 
renewed  inspiration.  The  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
meets  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East  . 
and  the  National  Education  Associa-  I 

tion  meets  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  former  represents  commercial 
education  and  the  latter  education  in 
general  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  j 
country  as  a  whole.  l 

Visiting  is  a  popular  means  of  im¬ 
proving  teachers.  Teachers  should  E 

visit  other  teachers  in  their  own 
school,  both  in  their 
Visiting  own  and — the  better 

teachers — in  other  de¬ 
partments.  In  New  York,  teachers 
are  allowed  three  days  for  visiting 
other  schools.  The  chairman  should 
be  able  to  give  information  on  the 
best  schools  to  visit  and  encourage 
teachers  to  make  these  visits.  Visits 
should  be  made  with  definite  ends  in 
view.  The  chairman  should  encour¬ 
age  the  younger  teachers  to  visit  the 
more  experienced.  The  visit  is  a  spur 
to  the  more  experienced  teacher  to  do 
her  best  work,  and  is  frequently  an 
aid  in  improving  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole. 

Model  lessons  are  given  in  many 
forms:  Observation  of  more  cxpcri- 
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enced  teacher,  lessons  before  a  group 
of  teachers,  department 
Model  visits  to  teacher  in  class. 

Lessons  Frequently  the  supervisor 

takes  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  to  another  school. 

Whatever  form  is  used,  the  lesson 
should  be  discussed  and  suggestions 
and  criticisms  should  be  made  by 
teachers. 

Of  participation  in  work  of  school 
and  department,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter,  but  I  repeat  it  to 
emphasize  its  impor- 
Participation  tance  in  improving 

in  Work  of  the  work  of  teachers. 

School  and  It  makes  teachers 
Department  feel  that  they  are  an 
important  element  in 
the  school,  and  will  get  their  goodwill 
and  cooperation. 

This  is  the  day  of  experimentation. 
Everywhere  we  hear  discussed  the 
problem  method,  project  method, 
standard  tests,  intel- 
Experiments  ligence  tests.  The 

chairman  should  ex¬ 
press  his  interest  in  these  questions 
,and  ask  for  volunteers  to  try  these 
various  methods  in  the  classroom.  An 
experiment  will  put  new  energy  and 
vitality  into  a  teacher  and  help  keep 
up  interest  in  the  work. 

Excellent  rating  cards  have  been 
devised.  They  help  the  teacher  to 
analyze  his  work  and  see  whether  he 
is  up  to  standard.  They 
Rating  help  him  determine  his 

Cards  strength  and,  if  there  is 

any  weakness,  where  his 
weaknesses  may  lie.  The  supervisor 
may  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  hard  feeling  by  giving  the 
teacher  one  of  these  cards. 

An  excellent  example  is  the  scale 
devised  by  Dr.  Harold  O.  Rugg,  of 
the  Lincoln  School,  Teachers’  College, 


New  York.  Cards  containing  this 
scale  may  be  obtained  in  quantities 
for  four  cents  each. 

No  teacher  should  miss  the  Annual 
Business  Show,  with  its  hundreds  of 
office  machines  and  business  devices. 

One  is  astounded  at 
Museums  and  the  number  of  new 

Exhibitions  things  that  come  out 

from  year  to  year. 
The  Show  helps  the  teacher  to  keep  in 
touch  with  modern  business  methods. 
All  modern  offices  that  sell  appliances 
have  an  excellent  service  department, 
which  is  ready  to  demonstrate  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  McNamara  lists  eleven  outside 
agencies  that  can  be 
Cooperation  used  to  improve  the 

with  Outside  work  of  teacher  and 

Agencies  pupils : 

1.  Typewriter  companies  have  men  who 
visit  all  the  schools  and  demonstrate 
best  methods  of  teaching  how  to  secure 
speed,  etc. 

2.  Commercial  publications 

3.  Business  houses,  talks  by  business  men, 
visits  to  business  houses,  obtaining 
business  forms 

4.  Business  Show 

5.  Commercial  organizations 

(a)  Chamber  of  Commerce 

6.  Service  departments  of  publishing 

houses 

7.  Public  libraries 

8.  U.  S.  Department  of  Education 

9.  State  Department  of  Education,  slides, 

syllabus,  examinations 

10.  School  magazine 

11.  State  Employment  Bureau 

The  teacher  may  improve  herself 
by  taking  courses,  by  arranging  the 
school  work  so  as  to  lead  to  her  maxi¬ 
mum  development  and 
Summary  self-expression,  by 
joining  associations,  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  ex¬ 
periments,  and  by  making  use  of  out¬ 
side  agencies.  Probably  the  greatest 
aid  in  interesting  a  teacher  in  self- 
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development  is  instilling  in  her  a 
healthy  ambition  to  rise.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  only 
way  to  rise  is  through  service.  Too 
many  teachers  do  their  “rising”  out¬ 
side  of  school.  They  take  so  many 
courses  that  they  cannot  do  justice 
to  school  work.  The  teacher  should 


be  made  to  feel  that  her  service  is 
appreciated  and  recognized. 

Frequently  it  is  possible  to  inspire 
a  love  of  teaching  for  its  own  sake. 
The  contribution  made  by  such  a 
teacher  is  invaluable  and  her  presence 
in  the  school  is  an  inspiration  and  a 
delight. 
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DEPORTS  OF  CONVENTIONQ 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


New  York  State 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  27,  1923 

W.  E.  Smith,  Dunkirk  High  School 
Chairman 

Report  by  Wallace  W.  Renshavv 

Mr.  MATHEW  LYNAUGH,  of 
the  White  Plains  High  School, 
said  that  they  had  been  giving  stand¬ 
ard  tests  in  that  school  for  five  years 
and  for  their  purpose  favored  the 
Otis  Self-administering  Tests.  The 
chief  benefit  they  derive  from  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  these  tests  is  that  it  gives  them 
their  groupings  immediately  instead 
of  after  weeks  of  observation.  They 
find  a  very  high  correlation  between 
the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests 
and  the  findings  of  the  teachers.  A 
most  interesting  statement  is  that, 
whereas  most  of  the  students  who 
elect  the  commercial  subjects  are 
from  the  low  group,  their  grades  in 
those  subjects  are  better  than  the 
grades  of  the  academic  pupils  in  their 
subjects. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  of  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  State  Normal  School,  talked  of 
tests  as  applied  to  candidates  for 
commercial  teacher  training.  He 
feels  that  when  satisfactory  tests 
have  been  devised,  a  very  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken,  for  it 
is  most  unfortunate,  after  a  candi¬ 
date  has  taken  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  teacher  training  work,  to  have 
to  inform  him  that  he  is  found  un¬ 
suited  for  the  commercial  teaching 
profession. 

Doctor  Cox,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Measurements  in  the  State  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Education,  expressed  pleas¬ 
ure  that  commercial  teachers  are  ap¬ 
plying  these  tests  in  their  work.  He 
feels  that  the  serious  weakness  in 
testing  and  measuring  right  now  is 
that  in  most  departments  the  tests 
are  so  faithfully  given,  but  that  they 
are  never  interpreted.  These  tests 
ought  never  to  be  given  by  lazy  peo¬ 
ple;  in  such  hands  they  raise  more 
questions  than  they  solve. 

Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  of 
Syracuse  University,  gave  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  his  experience  in 
giving  clerical  tests  to  231  students  in 
the  University.  These  tests  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Institute  of  Educational 
Research,  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

1.  Simple  addition. 

2.  Checking  items  according  to  their  de¬ 

scriptions. 

3.  Copying  information  from  one  side  of  a 

sheet  to  the  other. 

4.  Reasoning  test. 

5.  Vocabulary  test,  underscoring  correct 

word. 

6.  Straightening  out  disarranged  sentences 

and  marking  them  true  or  false. 

7.  Vocabulary  test,  assigning  words  to 

groups. 

8.  General  information  test,  marking  sen¬ 

tences  true  or  false. 

The  lowest  grade  made  was  23% ; 
the  highest,  89% ;  an  average  mean 
of  59%.  The  best  secretarial  mate¬ 
rial  is  found  among  those  who  have 
ranked  highest  in  the  general  intel¬ 
ligence  tests.  These  tests  are  also 
valuable  in  showing  special  disabil¬ 
ities. 

Mr.  Cameron  W.  Beck,  Personnel 
Director  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  gave  a  most  illuminating 
and  thought-inspiring  talk  on  his  ex- 
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periences.  Mr.  Beck  is  in  charge  of 
900  employees,  five  hundred  of  whom 
are  on  the  Stock  Exchange  floor. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Carkin,  Director,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  for  the  Rochester 
schools,  had  as  his  subject  “Super¬ 
vision — State  and  Local,  with  con¬ 
structive  suggestions.”  The  three 
points  stressed  were  leadership,  guid¬ 
ance,  service.  Service  should  be  co¬ 
operative.  There  must  be  confidence, 
human  sympathy,  and  understanding. 
A  supervisor  who  makes  suggestions 
must  also  be  willing  to  receive  them. 
The  supervisor’s  program  should  pro¬ 
vide  both  inspiration  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ralph  Baker,  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  presented  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  State  Section  a  set 
of  resolutions  passed  by  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  recommending  that 

1.  The  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 

tion  be  identified  with  Extension  and 
Vocational  Education  as  a  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Education. 

2.  The  Supervisor  be  assisted  by  two 

specialists  and  that  the  Bureau  have 
such  help  as  will  insure  adequate 
service  to  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  state. 

3.  These  three  men  should  be  recogpiized 

leaders,  having  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers  and  also  of  the  business  men, 
and  that  their  salaries  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  committee  later  reported 
that  the  resolutions  had  been  most 
favorably  and  sympathetically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Commissioner. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Hill,  in  charge  of  the 
certification  of  teachers  for  the  State, 
said  that  higher  standards  are  being 


attained  by  commercial  teachers  partly 
because  a  better  supply  is  available, 
and  also  because  of  a  realization  of 
the  need  of  better  standards  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  Beginning  with 
July  next,  the  state  requirements  will 
call  for  three  years,  instead  of  two 
years,  of  professional  training. 

Virginia 

Report  by  Ira  B.  Grimes 

HE  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Educational  Conference  was  held 
at  the  John  Marshall  High  School, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  November  28, 
with  A.  B.  Chandler,  Jr.,  President 
of  State  Normal  School,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  presiding. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  High 
School  Course  of  Study  (Commercial 
Branches)  was  led  by  Miss  Helena 
Marco,  Fredericksburg  State  Normal 
School  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Business  Subjects  in  High 
Schools,  State  Board  of  Education. 
All  members  of  this  Committee  were 
present.  It  was  indicated  that  com¬ 
mercial  courses  should  be  planned  by 
specialists  in  business  education  and 
that  the  teachers  will  support  the 
effort  to  give  Virginia  a  course  of 
study  which  more  nearly  meets  the 
present  and  future  requirements,  and 
which  is  in  line  with  the  revisions  of 
commercial  courses  in  other  progres¬ 
sive  States. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem,  managing 
editor  of  the  Gregg  Waiter,  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  championship  in  the  speed 
contest.  National  Shorthand  Report¬ 
ers’  Association,  1923,  gave  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  instructive  address.  Mr. 
Swem  needed  no  introduction  to  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  as  his  name  has  been 
associated  with  rapid  shorthand  writ- 
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ing  for  several  years.  By  request,  he 
related  some  incidents  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  personal  stenographer  and  re¬ 
porter  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
teaching  of  shorthand  and  the  need 
of  well-prepared  teachers  were  em¬ 
phasized  in  his  address,  after  which 
he  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  blackboard  writing. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  and 


visitors  present  was  indicative  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  a  desire  to  seek  the  best 
methods  and  practices  in  teaching 
business  subjects. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  A.  B.  Chandler,  Jr., 
State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ira  B. 
Grimes,  John  Marshall  High  School, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


+  +  + 


National  Society  for  Vocational  Education 

Commercial  Section 
Buffalo,  New  York,  December  7,  1923 


Report  by  Wallace  W.  Renshaw 


The  morning  session,  Mr.  C.  E. 

Cook,  West  High  School,  Roches¬ 
ter,  presiding,  opened  with  a  welcome 
by  Doctor  Norris  A.  Brisco,  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  Doctor  Brisco  pointed  out 
that  commercial  work  is  not  only  the 
teaching  of  principles  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  skill,  but  the  bringing  about 
of  an  adjustment  to  business.  Com¬ 
mercial  education  is,  therefore,  a 
division  of  Vocational  Education  and, 
on  that  ground,  he  took  occasion  to 
welcome  the  commercial  teachers  most 
cordially  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation. 

A  survey  of  commercial  education 
in  the  State  of  California,  based  on  a 
questionnaire,  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Wilson,  State  Director  for 
Vocational  Education,  Albany,  urged: 

1.  More  time  to  the  teaching'  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  the  high  schools; 


2.  Better  teacher  training  facilities  (a 
responsibility  of  the  state) ; 

3  Clear-cut  differentiation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram; 

4.  More  cooperative  education,  as,  for 
instance,  part-time  employment; 

5.  Better  placement  work; 

6.  Better  financial  support  for  commer¬ 
cial  education.  (The  latter  will  prove 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  vigor¬ 
ous  development  under  competent  lead¬ 
ership.) 

A  program  for  the  development  of 
commercial  education  was  presented 
by  Doctor  Robert  D.  Leonard,  Di¬ 
rector,  School  of  Education,  Teachers’ 
College.  Columbia  University.  Such  a 
program  consists  of 

Research, 

Experimentation, 

The  training  of  teachers. 

Maintaining  working  contracts. 

Preparation  of  teaching  materials, 

A  scheme  of  administration. 

In  his  opinion,  a  program  lacking 
any  one  of  these  elements  is  as  seri- 
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ously  handicapped  as  would  be  an 
army  in  the  trenches  but  which  lacked 
research  departments,  intelligence  di¬ 
visions,  training  camps,  a  General 
Staff,  or  any  of  the  other  necessary 
elements.  Doctor  Leonard  deplores 
the  fact  that  only  one  state  in  the 
Union  employs  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education.  It  also  seems 
unfortunate  to  him  that,  in  the  four 
hundred  junior  colleges  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  only  one  or  two  offer  instruction 
in  commercial  subjects,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  him  that 
they  could  serve  very  well  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  what  he  terms  the  middle 
group  of  employees. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Sorsoliel,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Ontario,  won  the 
immediate  sympathy  of  his  audience 
when,  after  listening  to  the  morning 
program,  he  opened  his  address  with 
the  statement  that  in  Ontario,  too,  they 
are  struggling  against  the  same  ob¬ 
stacles  encountered  in  this  country. 
Both  public  and  private  schools  there 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  private  schools  have 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  commercial  education  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  Commercial  education  in  On¬ 
tario  ranges  from  the  giving  of  in¬ 
struction  in  elementary  business  forms 
in  the  elementary  schools  up  to  studies 
in  commerce  and  finance  in  the  uni¬ 
versities.  The  liberality  of  grants 
from  Dominion  and  Province  have 
proved  very  helpful.  Mr.  Sorsoliel  in¬ 
sists  that  universities  credit  the  work 
in  the  commercial  departments  of  the 
high  schools  and  technical  schools,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  aim  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  not  only  of  the  one  who 
goes  to  college,  but  of  the  fifty  who 
can  not  go  to  college,  arguing  that 
the  needs  of  so  large  a  group  must 
be  given  recognition. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  deplores  the  fact  that  thirty-six 
of  the  states  have  no  requirements  for 
the  certification  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers.  He  advocates  the  bringing  of 
pressure  on  the  state  departments  for 
the  providing  of  adequate  commercial 
teacher  training  facilities.  The  com¬ 
mercial  education  field  is  now  so  broad 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  be  a  specialist  in  all  of  the 
subjects  in  the  commercial  program. 
Mr.  Nichols  therefore  recommends 
that  those  in  training  lay  the  neces¬ 
sary  groundwork  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  then  give  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  time  to  general  business 
subjects,  and  then  study  intensively  a 
small  group  of  related  commercial 
subjects.  Later  on  the  individual 
teacher  can  broaden  this  program  in 
whatever  direction  inclination  dictates. 
Mr.  Nichols  urges  that  teachers  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  business,  also  that 
all  teachers  be  students  of  the  history 
of  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith,  coordinator. 
Directing  High  School  Placement, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  term 
“Coordinator”  came  into  use  twelve 
years  ago  in  connection  with  part-time 
employment.  The  function  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  is  to  understand  both  school 
and  industry,  and  to  interpret  each  to 
the  other.  Education  must  be  moti¬ 
vated.  The  pupil  wants  to  know  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  his  education. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco,  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing, 
quotes  a  captain  of  industry  as  saying 
that  by  1930  there  will  be  need  of 
500,000  executives  in  this  country.  The 
colleges  can  not  provide  all  of  these; 
most  of  them  will  come  from  the 
high  school  commercial  departments. 


L 
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The  Attainment  of  Shorthand  Speed 

By  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Greenwood 
Publicity  Manager,  American  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


C  HORTHAND  is  of  no  commercial 
^  value  unless  it  can  be  written  rap¬ 
idly  and  read  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
This  is  a  truism  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  class  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  and  repeated  with  frequency 
through  all  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  How  shall  this  result  be  at¬ 
tained  ? 

Briefly,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  what 
I  consider  the  necessary  elements  of 
speed-getting : 

1.  Correct  understanding  and  mem¬ 
orization  of  the  principles.  This  means 
that  the  student  shall  take  Lesson 

One  in  the  Manual 
Understanding  and  read  it  over  un- 
and  Mem-  til  he  understands 

orization  exactly  what  it 

means  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  until  he  has  memorized  the 
consonants  and  vowels,  the  rules,  and 
the  wordsigns  which  make  up  that 
lesson.  This  must  be  the  foundation 
work  in  all  lessons. 

2.  Until  anyone  mentally  sees  that 
which  he  wishes  to  produce  he  cannot 
write  it,  or  draw  it,  or  paint  it,  or 

mould  it.  The  crea- 
Visualization  tion  must  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  cre¬ 
ator  before  it  can  be  created.  This 
means  that  the  shorthand  in  the  les¬ 
son  must  be  looked  at,  read,  and 
studied  until  each  outline  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  its  simple  elements,  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner. 

3.  Now  he  is  ready  to  acquire  the 


movements  which  will  create  those 
strokes  and  combinations.  I  like  the 
board  best  for  this 

Acquiring  work.  When  all  stu- 

the  Right  dents  are  at  the  black- 

Movements  boards,  they  naturally 

swing  the  arms  more 
easily  and  acquire  a  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  which  facilitates  better  notebook 
writing.  They  have  their  defects  dis¬ 
covered  at  once  by  the  watchful 
teacher ;  their  good  strokes  are  seen 
and  praised ;  they  profit  by  what  they 
do  and  by  all  the  good  things  their 
classmates  do.  As  the  teacher  dictates 
k,  gay,  r,  I,  etc.,  they  write ;  they  gain 
confidence  and  write  faster;  they  get 
the  get-away  stroke  and  they  write 
faster  still.  They  get  speed  in  the 
first  lesson — that’s  the  point.  No,  the 
strokes  will  not  all  be  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  at  first;  but  the  teacher  is 
there  to  guide  the  students  to  see 
their  own  errors  and  to  break  bad  hab¬ 
its  before  they  become  established.  I 
like  to  keep  the  idea  of  speed  in  mind 
all  the  time,  right  from  the  first. 

The  old  expression,  “Get  accuracy 
first  and  speed  will  come  of  itself 
later  on,’’  is  only  part  true.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  form  habits  of  speed  in 
the  first  lessons  as  it  is  to  form  habits 
which  concentrate  wholly  on  accuracy 
and  let  the  students  drop  into  ways 
of  slowness  which  will  require  months 
of  later  work  to  remedy. 

4.  Notebook  work  may  be  sadly 
lacking  in  securing  proper  results  if 
the  only  requirement  be  that  the  stu- 
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dent  shall  produce  “five  pages  of  prac¬ 
tice  notes,”  or  so  many  lines  of  each 
exercise,  or  any  other  formal  assign¬ 
ment.  Line  after  line  of 
Notebook  anything  may  be  written 
Work  with  almost  no  value  to 

the  student  unless  he  has 
the  proper  incentive  to  put  value  into 
it.  This  depends  largely  on  the  proper 
direction  of  the  student’s  activities. 
The  teacher  must  furnish  the  direc¬ 
tion. 

Yes,  it’s  all  right  to  have  a  “perfect 
mania  for  speed”  right  from  the  first ! 
All  conscientious  teachers  will  take 
care  of  the  matters  of  correct  pro¬ 
portion,  neatness  of  notes,  suitable 
muscular  movements,  proper  position 
of  the  student,  his  equipment,  and  all 
the  little  details  to  which  we  have  all 
been  giving  so  much  attention  for 
years;  but  the  fundamental  thing — 
that  for  which  shorthand  exists — has 
been  too  often  neglected  in  all  the 
early  part  of  the  training.  That  thing 
is  SPEED  1  If  one  is  going  to  write 
slowly,  why  not  write  in  an  abbrevi¬ 
ated  longhand?  Speed  we  must  have 
if  our  shorthand  is  to  be  of  real  value 
to  us;  and  speed  we  must  have  from 
the  first  lessons  if  we  are  going  to 
form  the  best  habits  at  the  best 
time. 

5.  The  Manual  ^oes  not  give  enough 
material  in  any  one  lesson  to  enable 
teachers  and  students  to  do  justice  to 
themselves ;  it  is  not  ex- 
Material  pected  to.  The  use  of  the 
Speed  Studies  from  the 
very  first,  with  much  rapid  blackboard 
work  on  the  elementary  drills,  is  a 
part  of  the  student’s  work  which  is 
just  as  important  as  the  Manual  is. 
And  then  let  him  turn  eagerly  to  the 
Gregg  magazines  and  read,  and  read 
again,  and  then  write  the  drills  which 
belong  to  the  lesson  on  which  he  has 


been  working.  The  magazines  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  students  from 
the  first — recognized  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  study  course. 

6.  The  experienced  teacher  will  find 
it  quite  possible  to  prepare  additional 
drills  in  the  form  of  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  to  work  up  enthu- 
Dictation  siasm  to  a  high  pitch  by 
giving  it  again  and  again 
until  the  students  are  able  to  say,  “We 
took  real  dictation  to-day  at  the  rate 

of - words  a  minute !”  There’s 

something  inspiring  about  it — some¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  them  right  on 
their  metal  in  an  effort  to  excel — 
something  that  actually  makes  them 
feel  the  possibilities  of  shorthand  from 
the  beginning.  It’s  about  a  thousand 
times  as  valuable  as  mere  lists  of 
words  which  represent  principles. 

7.  Any  teacher  can  carry  out  an  ex¬ 
citing  little  contest  daily,  for  a  few 
minutes  in  class  time,  with  students 
all  at  the  boards  some- 
Wordsigns  times,  at  their  desks 
at  other  times,  on  the 
correct  writing  and  reading  of  the 
wordsigns,  always  including  the  ones 
previously  learned.  Fifteen  seconds 
is  long  enough  for  the  writing  of  a 
column  of  wordsigns  down  the  page 
when  they  are  assigned  for  the  first 
time.  I  always  tell  my  students  the 
length  of  time  in  which  I  expect  them 
to  write  each  column  or  group  of 
wordsigns.  So  far  as  wordsigns  are 
concerned,  that  is  their  assignment — 
no  matter  how  many  times  they  need 
to  write  them  in  order  to  accomplish 
it.  Some  will  require  much  more 
practice  than  others,  but  until  they 
know  they  can  do  it  well  in  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  seconds,  and  read 
back  perfectly,  they  themselves  know 
they  have  not  completed  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  their  assignment. 
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And  they  can  do  it  I  Young  folks  can 
and  will  do  practically  anything  that 
is  asked  of  them  if  they  are  sympa¬ 
thetically,  enthusiastically,  and  inter¬ 
estingly  given  the  right  direction  and 
incentive. 

8.  “To  gain  shorthand  writing,  you 
should  read  shorthand.”  This  is  not 
at  all  original  with  me,  but  I  want  to 

add  my  most  hearty  en- 
Reading  dorsement  of  it.  I  believe 

that  the  reading  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  correctly  written 
shorthand  is  of  at  least  as  great  im¬ 
portance  as  the  writing  of  it,  judged 
merely  from  the  speed  viewpoint. 

9.  The  keys  to  rapid  writing  are  the 
correct  visualization  of  that  which  is 

to  be  reproduced ;  the 
The  Keys  free  and  easy  muscular 

to  Rapid  movements  which  will 

Writing  enable  rapid  execution 

without  undue  fatigue; 
and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  writing  is 
based. 

Visualization  comes  from  the  re¬ 
peated  seeing  of  the  correct  forms ;  the 
easy  motion  comes  from  the  swinging 
habits,  free  from  tensity  of  muscles, 
which  were  largely  formed  in  the 

earliest  lessons  by  much  blackboard 
work;  and  the  knowledge  of  princi¬ 
ples  has  been  almost  automatically 
acquired  by  the  student  who  has  been 
led  through  his  lessons  by  an  inspir¬ 
ing  teacher  who  has  daily  brought  to 
him  dictation  material  which  he  has 
not  heard  or  seen  before  but  which 
he  knows  he  can  take  if  he  has  made 
the  proper  use  of  the  lessons  over 
which  he  has  passed. 

Regardless  of  the  system  of  short¬ 
hand  to  be  used,  I  cannot  see  how 
maximum  results  can  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  Manual  alone.  I  am 
assuming  that  my  audience  is  inter¬ 


ested  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  wealth  of  printed  mate¬ 
rial  in  that  system  will  enable  us  to 
give  from  the  very  beginning  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  supplementary  drills,  the  in¬ 
spiring  discussions  of  the  author  and 
his  best  writers,  and  the  dictation 
which  will  do  more  to  make  real  to 
the  students  the  importance  of  their 
work  than  will  anything  else.  A  ver¬ 
itable  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
additional  shorthand  material  must  be 
created  among  the  students.  They 
will  soon  catch  the  spirit  of  conquest 
and  will  enjoy  and  use  their  maga¬ 
zines,  their  Speed  Studies,  and  will 
really  take  the  new  dictation  given 
them  from  the  first.  I  cannot  see  that 
too  much  importance  could  be  placed 
on  the  readirijg  of  correctly  written 
shorthand.  I  could  say  the  same  con¬ 
cerning  wordsign  practice.  By  far  the 
most  of  the  words  actually  used  in 
dictation  are  the  simple  ones  for  which 
,we  have  wordsigns.  To  make  them 
literally  a  part  of  ourselves — to  con¬ 
quer  them — to  know  them  and  to 
know  that  we  know  them — these  are 
our  tasks,  both  as  students  and  as 
teachers. 

10.  The  shorthand  writer’s  most  im¬ 
portant  tools  are  words.  He  deals  in 
words  at  all  times,  and  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  absolutely  neces- 
Vocabulary  sary  that  he  know  them 
in  large  numbers.  To 
build  a  shorthand  vocabulary  is,  then, 
his  task.  Let  him  realize  this  from 
the  beginning  and  make  his  own 
shorthand  dictionary  from  the  first 
lesson,  by  adding  to  the  words  in  the 
lessons  all  the  new  ones  he  can  glean 
from  his  dictation  or  in  any  other 
way,  these  words  to  be  kept  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  little  notebook.  Under  the 
teacher’s  direction  the  student’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  because  of  the  personal  ele- 
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ment  entering  into  it,  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  printed  one  into  which 
he  rarely  looks.  That  is  a  reference 
book;  this,  the  one  he  made  for  him¬ 
self,  is  the  foundation  on  which  he 
builds  his  own  success.  The  words 
are  his  own — he  has  built  them  into 
his  mental  and  muscular  structure ;  he 
knows  them,  he  loves  them,  he  uses 
them!  These  little  handmade  diction¬ 
aries  are  among  the  best  sources  for 
daily  reviews  on  words  I  was  ever 
able  to  find — and  I  used  them  for 
years  in  all  classes. 

11.  Words,  however,  are  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  based  on 
knowledge,  and  unless  the  student  has 
the  general  knowledge 
The  Value  which  will  call  into 

of  General  play  a  wide  variety  of 

Knowledge  words  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  himself  jus¬ 
tice  in  miscellaneous  writing.  It  is 
easiest  to  secure  high  rates  of  speed 
on  the  old-fashioned  business  phrase¬ 
ology,  but  it  is  also  the  laziest  and 
most  useless  way.  Letter  writing  to¬ 
day  is  an  art.  It  has  undergone  mar¬ 
velous  changes  in  the  last  few  years. 
Letter  writers  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  the 
business  communication.  He  who 
would  truly  represent  the  progressive 
business  spirit  of  1924  must  have  a 
broad,  deep  understanding  of  human 
nature,  of  business  ethics  as  well  as 
customs,  of  world  affairs  in  general, 
of  truly  fine  literature,  and  must  know 
how  to  express  himself  in  language 
which  will  vividly  portray  that  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  is  no  longer  content  with 
the  narrow  limitations  of  former  busi¬ 
ness  language.  He  uses  fine  lan¬ 
guage,  strong,  virile,  convincing — and 
it’s  all  words. 

And  the  stenographer  must  therefore 
know  those  same  words  if  he  is  most 


effectively  to  reproduce  the  dictator’s 
ideas.  Let  him  be  ever  so  speedy  on 
the  commonplaces,  if  that  is  the  limit 
cf  his  ability  he  will  instantly  drop 
much  below  his  usual  speed  in  note¬ 
taking  when  confronted  by  dictation 
which  is  really  worthy  of  the  man. 
Therefore,  he  must  know  all  these 
words  before  he  completes  his  course 
— they  must  be  a  part  of  his  training 
How  shall  this  be  attained?  It  is  not 
impossible.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  teacher  so  to  arrange  her  course 
of  dictation  that  the  students’  cultural 
and  vocational  knowledge  are  in¬ 
creased  at  the  same  time.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  literature  has  come  tc 
be  a  matter  of  real  commercial  value. 
Much  ought  to  be  said  along  this  line 
but  space  will  not  allow  it  at  this 
time.  Such  knowledge  is  reducible 
to  dollars  and  cents  and,  aside  from 
its  cultural  value,  is  daily  becoming 
more  truly  a  real  necessity  for  the 
young  person  fitting  himself  for  ef¬ 
fective  business  life. 

12.  How  .shall  all  of  this  be  accom¬ 
plished?  It  would  be  useless  of  me 
to  take  your  time  in  a  recital  of  the 
necessity  of  prac- 
Mechanics  of  tice,  practice,  prac- 

Speed  Getting  tice;  in  a  discus¬ 

sion  of  how  many 
pages  of  notes  each  student  should 
produce  a  day;  in  whether  to  use  pen 
or  pencil ;  in  how  many  months  should 
be  devoted  to  theory  and  how  many 
to  speed  getting;  to  any  of  the  mere 
mechanics  of  shorthand  teaching.  Con¬ 
ditions  and  students  differ  so  greatly 
that  there  is  no  use  making  any  hard 
and  fast  rules.  Each  teacher  has  his 
own  problems  to  work  out — he  alone 
can  solve  them  in  the  way  best  adapted 
to  his  needs.  He  must  map  out  his 
course  and  follow  it — BUT  DO 

(Concluded  on  page  183)  ,, 
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gCHOOL  NEWS  and  PERSONAL  NOTEg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


Friends  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Green¬ 
wood  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his 
recent  promotion  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
This  magazine  joins  them  in  extend¬ 
ing  hearty  congratulations.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr.  Greenwood  has  been 
associated  with  the  South  High 
School  of  Minneapolis. 

*  ^  * 

An  extension  department  is  being 
organized  this  month  at  Bowling 
Green  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  to  meet  a  demand  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  courses,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  announcing  with  pleasure  this 
added  service  to  commercial  teachers 
and  those  training  for  the  work. 
They  have  secured  to  take  charge  of 
the  Extension  Department  Dr.  A.  J. 
Lynn,  an  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a  scholar  of  fine  standing 
and  wide  experience.  Dr.  Lynn  se¬ 
cured  his  first  teacher-training  at  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Bowling 
Green,  and  is  a  graduate  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  of  Bowling  Green 
Business  University.  To  this  degree 
he  has  added  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Indiana  University,  a  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Toledo,  and 
is  to  receive  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Political  Economy  at 
Chicago  University  this  summer. 

Dr.  Lynn  began  his  practical  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools,  where  he 
-served  for  eleven  years,  eight  of  which 
were  in  charge  of  commercial  classes 
in  high  schools.  He  then  taught  part- 
time  in  Toledo  University,  and  was 
later  instructor  of  accounting  at  the 


University  of  Wisconsin  (during  this 
time  taking  post-graduate  work  in 
economics),  from  where  he  went,  as 
assistant,  to  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  three  years  ago.  For  the  past 
two  years  Dr.  Lynn  has  been  regular 
instructor  at  Chicago  University,  and 
lecturer  on  accounting,  also,  in  the 
evening  classes  at  Walton  School  of 
Commerce. 

The  new  correspondence  courses 
under  Dr.  Lynn’s  direction  will  offer 
practically  every  subject  taught  in  the 
resident  classes  at  Bowling  Green 
University,  and  some  courses  of  col¬ 
lege  rank  beyond  the  school’s  present 
curriculurff.  Many  high  school  and 
college  credits  can  thus  be  earned  at 
home,  materially  shortening  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  course  at 
the  University. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  ex¬ 
tension  work  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  teachers  all  over  the  country. 

«  4>  <tt 

Teachers  who  were  not  able  to  at¬ 
tend  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  meeting  at  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  holidays,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  what  happened  at 
that  BIG  gathering.  We  are  not  able 
to  get  the  complete  report  ready  for 
this  issue  (it  will  be  given  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue),  but  the  results  of  the 
election  of  officers  are  available : 

FEDERATION  OFFICERS 
President:  Henry  J.  Holm,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

First  Vice-President:  Gilbert  Dake,  Soldan 
High  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Second  Vice-President:  H.  J.  Fall,  Fall’s 
Business  College,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Secretary:  John  Alfred  White,  Emerson 
High  School,  Gary,  Ind. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  page  183) 
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J^DITORIAL  COMMENT 


Books  As  Tools 

R.  JOHN  L.  TILDSLEY,  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  (New  York 
City)  in  charge  of  the  high  school 
division,  in  his  report  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  High  School 
Survey  Committee,  makes  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  sure  to  take  hold  of 
the  intelligence  of  all  teachers.  Among 
other  things  he  says: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  studies  are 
essentially  social  in  character,  and  that  the- 
pupil  gains  most  from  them  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  available  is  devoted  to 
group  exercises.  Other  subjects  are  indi¬ 
vidual  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  time 
in  such  cases  should  be  devoted  to  class¬ 
room  work.  In  these  subjects  the  pupil 
should  be  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  do  over  a  certain  period  of  time  and  he 
should  then  carry  out  the  work  by  himself 
with  the  privilege,  of  course,  of  calling  on 
the  teacher  for  assistance  whenever  he 
needs  it. 

Dr.  Tildsley  cited  Civics,  History, 
and  English,  where  the  latter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  literary  appreciation,  as 
examples  of  social  studies,  the  out¬ 
standing  individual  subjects,  including 
mathematics  and  composition,  with 
such  subjects  as  typewriting  and  pen¬ 
manship — and  he  might  have  included 
shorthand.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
Algebra,  for  example,  a  student  should 
be  given  a  certain  assignment  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  on  it  until  he  gets 
stuck.  He  would  be  told  that  he  could 
find  the  teacher  at  a  certain  place 
whenever  he  needed  help  and  there 
would  then  be  recitations  and  class 
demonstrations  every  two  weeks,  per¬ 
haps.  Under  this  system  a  teacher 
would  have  an  office  where  he  could 
be  consulted  instead  of  a  classroom. 


“Recitations,”  he  said,  “exist  for  the 
demonstration  of  principles  and  for 
the  exchange  of  opinion.  Of  what 
particular  value  are  they  in  a  subject 
such  as  mathematics,  in  which  opinion 
is  of  very  little  moment,  and  in  which 
all  necessary  demonstrations  can  be 
taken  care  of  at  periods  far  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  the  usual  recitation  sched¬ 
ule  demands. 

“The  same  principle  applies  to  com¬ 
position.  Here  the  principal  function 
of  recitations  is  to  create  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  will  make  the  pupils 
want  to  write.  Once  that  is  done  they 
can  best  work  by  themselves,  going 
to  the  teacher  only  for  individual  ad¬ 
vice. 

“The  great  defect  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  that  it  does  not  train 
a  person  to  work  independently.  The 
average  college  graduate  even  is  ac¬ 
customed  just  to  sit  at  somebody’s 
feet  and  take  things  in.  He  isn’t 
trained  to  take  hold  of  a  piece  of 
work,  of  research,  and  follow  it 
through  independently.  He  does  not 
learn  to  use  his  books  as  tools.  A 
suitable  treatment  of  the  studies 
classed  as  individual,  by  giving  an  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  for  individual  in¬ 
itiative  would.” 

Every  teacher  of  shorthand  will  rec¬ 
ognize  at  once  how  practically  Dr. 
Tildsley’s  theory  applies  to  the  study 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  They 
will  also  recognize  that  this  is  a  form 
of  instruction  that  has  been  used  with 
great  success  in  the  private  commer¬ 
cial  school  where  the  class  group  is 
variable,  a  mere  classification.  It  is 
often  not  a  very  important  factor.  The 
individual  is  the  unit.  The  instruction 
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in  shorthand — at  least  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  part  of  it — is  quite  similar  to 
instruction  in  mathematics.  The  theory 
is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  fact. 
In  both  shorthand  and  typewriting 
what  the  student  takes  away  with  him 
is  largely  an  individual  matter,  and  a 
major  part  of  the  instruction  may  be 
carried  along  with  advantage  by  the 
method  suggested  by  Dr.  Tildsley. 
Experiments  in  harmony  with  his 
theory  have  been  carried  out  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Winnetka,  Illinois.*  The 
great  advantage  of  such  a  plan  as  Dr. 
Tildsley  suggests  is  that  it  conforms 
to  actual  conditions  in  life.  The  busi¬ 
ness  worker  is  part  of  a  team,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  very  large  part  of  his 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  team 
is  indh’idual.  He  must  be  able  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  problem  himself — 
and  know  that  the  answer  is  right. 

+  +  + 

Putting  Grammar  to  Work 

To  tell  the  average  student  that 
someone  has  made  a  real  book 
out  of  a  grammar-book  seems  almost 
equivalent  to  telling  him  that  someone 
has  made  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s 
ear !  The  chances  are  that  that  is 
the  way  he  will  take  it,  anyway. 

The  grammar-book  has  for  so  long 
been  a  schoolday  ogre  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  its  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  so  to  speak. 

Yet  that  is  just  what  is  achieved  by 
“Sixty  Units  in  Business  English,” 
written  by  Harold  S.  Brown,  A.B., 
and  published  recently  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  This  is  no  dry- 
as-dust  grammar-book.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  “live”;  it  is  vital;  it  is 

•This  will  be  reviewed  in  another  number. 


packed  with  interest  from  cover  to 
cover. 

And  it  “gets  there.” 

Its  purpose  is  to  train  the  business 
letter  writer,  and  it  tells  of  business 
letter  writing  “from  the  ground  up.” 
Nor  is  there  any  tedious,  weary  work¬ 
ing  through  verbal  formations  and  an¬ 
alyses  and  word  drills  before  the  meat 
arrives.  Mr.  Brown  is  by  way  of  be¬ 
ing  a  psychologist,  as  well  as  being  a 
master  of  the  subjects  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish  and  good  letter  writing;  and  so, 
looking  into  the  heart  of  the  student, 
he  has  made  an  inviting  sandwich  with 
the  bread  of  grammar  and  the  juicy 
meat  of  literary  business  work. 

He  doesn’t  divide  speech  into  parts — 
that  familiar  trick  of  the  old  gram¬ 
mar-books  ;  a  trick  which  killed  inter¬ 
est  stone  dead,  right  at  the  start.  He 
divides  the  business  letter  itself  into 
parts,  and  he  makes  that  business  let¬ 
ter  so  interesting  that  the  student 
hardly  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  learning  grammar  until  he  has 
learned  it,  thoroughly ! 

There  was  room  on  the  market  for 
such  a  work — it  has  been  needed  for 
years.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  in 
how  far  the  dryness  of  the  old 
grammar-books  is  responsible  for  the 
present  poorness  of  the  average  sten¬ 
ographer’s  or  clerk’s  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  punctuation.  A  subject  has 
got  to  grip  first,  if  it  is  to  be  assimi¬ 
lated.  Interest  must  call  to  intellect 
if  intellect  is  to  do  the  work  required 
of  it. 

So  that  employers  really  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Brown,  for  em¬ 
ployers  are  ever  in  need  of  intelligent 
assistants ;  there  is  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  stenographers  and  office 
helpers  who  can  draft  a  business  let¬ 
ter  “on  their  own.”  There  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  (Concluded  on  page  183) 
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Quizzes  on  the  Manual  Lessons 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 
LESSON  XVII 

1.  Write  in  shorthand  words  illustrating  the  suffixes: 

ingly,  bility,  hood,  icle,  itis. 

2.  What  suffixes  of  this  lesson  may  be  joined,  and  when? 

3.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following; 

Farmington,  Cunningham,  qualification,  cablegram,  pilgrim,  fundamental,  own¬ 
ership,  reward,  manipulate,  Stonington,  Bellingham,  jollification,  parallelogram, 
megrim,  rudimental,  censorship,  wayward,  simulate,  shoreward,  monitorship. 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

sparingly,  miracle,  neuritis,  saftithood,  windward,  visibility,  sacramental,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Wilmington,  pacification,  trusteeship,  stewardship,  stimulator,  pilgrim¬ 
age,  inoculation,  granulated,  coward,  Lexington,  bronchitis,  insensibility. 

5.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

Affability  is  a  desirable  qualification  in  business.  The  interest  on  those  notes 
is  cumulative.  The  Evening  Chronicle  printed  a  review  of  the  musicale  given 
at  the  neighborhood  theatre.  I  cannot  see  the  advisability  of  your  sending  that 
cablegram.  A  scholarship  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  the  best  series  of 
articles  on  technical  subjects.  A  bomb  was  dropped  from  the  airship  on  the 
warship.  It  was  a  mortification  to  have  you  go  so  unwillingly.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  partnership  being  formed. 

LESSON  XVIII 

1.  Write  in  shorthand  words  illustrating  the  suffixes: 

-rity,  -tic,  -ntic,  ograph,  <ity. 

2.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

nativity,  sublimity,  utility,  energetically,  calligraph,  telegraphy,  geologist,  theo¬ 
logical,  domestic,  objectivity,  scholastic,  pathology,  bacteriologist,  characteristic¬ 
ally,  diagraph,  aesthetic,  lineality,  indemnity,  levity,  insanity. 

3.  What  suffixes  of  this  lesson  may  be  joined? 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

linguistic,  legality,  irregularity,  holographic,  gigantically,  lymphatic,  incapacity, 
dictograph,  analytically,  ornithologist,  typography,  pendantical,  photographic, 
vanity,  cavity,  egotistical,  etymology,  lunatic,  biographical,  epigraph. 

5.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

The  stenographer  should  drill  thoroughly  on  phonetics.  Arrange  these  papers 
chronologically,  not  alphabetically.  The  brevity  of  his  letter  did  not  detract 
from  its  dignity.  Statistics  on  mortality  show  that  longevity  is  increasing. 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  famous  philologist  for  this  grammatical  construction. 
Journalistic  publicity  disclosed  his  complicity  in  the  political  transaction.  Any 
question  as  to  his  integrity  will  be  received  with  incredulity.  These  elastic 
bands  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 
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LESSON  XIX 

1.  What  are  the  four  divisions  of  advanced  phrase  writing? 

2.  Illustrate  the  principle  of  intersection  by  writing  in  shorthand  and  long- 
hand  ten  phrases  involving  the  principle. 

3.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

in  order  to  judge,  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  know,  bill  of  particulars,  in 
such  a  manner,  on  account  of  the  way,  in  the  market,  kindly  let  me  know, 
do  you  mean  to  say,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  length  of  time, 
at  this  end  of  the  line,  I  desire  to  say,  free  of  charge,  I  am  in  a  position, 
giving  the,  let  us  hear  from  you,  on  account  of  these,  sufficient  length  of  time. 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  phrases  illustrating  the  modification  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

week,  few,  ago,  possible,  early,  sorry,  esteemed,  beg,  mail,  course,  fact,  sure, 
please,  present,  class,  order,  holder,  avenue,  company,  department. 

5.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

The  Credit  Department  advises  that  for  the  time  being  we  deal  with  this  firm 
only  on  a  C.  O.  D.  basis.  Of  course  it  is  a  well-known  fact  here  that  this 
transportation  company  does  a  large  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  viciti- 
ity.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
‘  market  price  will  be  twice  as  much  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  You  are 

aware  of  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  Board  of  Directors  will  have  to  put 
this  stock  on  the  market.  You  may  be  sure  that  your  order  will  reach  you  in 
first-class  condition  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

LESSON  XX 

1.  Write  in  shorthand  all  the  initials. 

2.  Write  in  shorthand  cities  illustrating: 

burg,  port,  ville,  field,  fort,  ford. 

3.  Illustrate  the  distinction  between  ton  and  toum. 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  and  show  the  distinction  in  the  following: 

eminent,  imminent,  return,  writ,  election,  illusion,  nameless,  nail,  fable, 
favorable. 

5.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

boycott,  Lehigh,  extensive,  atonement,  ich,  payee,  daily,  northwest  quarter, 
southeastern,  contingency.  State  of  Missouri,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  A.  C. 
Rhodes,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Rockland,  Milwaukee,  Syracuse,  New 
Haven,  Newark,  Fall  River. 

6.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

We  are  planning  to  take  a  trip  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
stopping  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Michigan.  On  our  eastern  trip  we 
plan  to  visit  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Newark  and 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Providence  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York.  When  we  take  a  western  trip  we  shall  pass  through  Kansas 
City,  stopping  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  California 
we  shall  visit  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland.  In  Oregon  we  shall 
stop  at  Portland,  and  in  Washington  at  Seattle. 
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7.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

A  partial  list  of  the  passengers  who  saw  the  accident  and  who  could  corroborate 
the  statement  of  the  defendant  was  prepared  by  the  attorney.  Just  before  the 
election  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  legislature  withdrew  from  the  race. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  plaintiff  considered 
that  the  Court  made  an  arbitrary  ruling.  The  architect  was  anxious  that  his 
plans  for  the  new  church  on  the  boulevard  should  receive  the  approval  of  the 
congregation. 

8.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

among,  bankrupt,  civil,  count,  demoralize,  support,  engage,  fulfill,  generation, 
hitherto,  introduction,  jurisdiction,  litigation,  modern,  negligence,  operation, 
practice,  enormous,  qualify,  refuse,  salesman,  thankful,  unusual,  variety, 
wholesale. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

+  +  + 
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What  Schools  Are  Doing  With  Commercial 

Clubs 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  Writer 


have  been  planning  for  sev- 
’  »  eral  months  to  give  our  readers 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  many  stimulating  let¬ 
ters  that  have  come  to  our  desk  in 
response  to  an  article  that  appeared 
sometime  ago  in  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  on  “The  How  and  Why 
of  an  O.  G.  A.  Club.”  If  the  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  response  counts  for 
anything,  we  are  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  idea  is  not  only  meeting 
with  favor,  but  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  teachers,  who  feel  the 
need  of  this  one  thing  to  bind  the  stu¬ 
dents  together  for  better  team-play  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  beget  the  inter¬ 
est  and  cooperation  of  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  already  reaping  the  harvest 
of  their  commercial  training  in  the 
business  world. 

Among  the  many  pleasurable  and 
helpful  letters  that  have  come  to  our 
desk  is  that  of  Miss  Teresa  F.  Diffley, 
the  Dalles  High  School,  The  Dalles, 
Oregon.  She  writes : 

“I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  program  that  was  given  here 
last  Thursday.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
successfully  staged  ‘Diogenes  Looks 
for  a  Secretary,’  from  the  September 
Gregg  Writer.  Our  pragram  was  es¬ 
pecially  good,  and  this  two-act  play 
made  a  real  ‘hit.’ 

“Another  interesting  feature  of  our 
program  was  the  giving  out  of  all 
awards  won  this  semester.  Our  su¬ 
perintendent,  Mr.  Will  Wiley,  present¬ 


ed  the  medals.  He  also  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  our  Stenographic  De¬ 
partment.  He  is  very  much  pleased 
with  our  work  this  semester,  as  we 
stand  first  in  the  state  of  Oregon  in 
the  winning  of  Remington  gold  medals. 
We  won  six  Remington  gold  medals, 
one  Remington  card  case,  eight  Un¬ 
derwood  medals,  two  Smith  silver 
medals,  and  two  Smith  bronze  medals. 
In  addition  to  the  medals,  we  won 
thirty-six  certificates. 

“This  assembly  was  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  The  Dalles  High  School 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Efficiency 
Club,  which  I  recently  organized.  The 
officers  were  chosen  according  to  their 
speed,  through  a  series  of  five  speed 
tests.  The  student  making  the  high¬ 
est  net  average  was  elected  president; 
the  next  highest,  vice-president;  the 
third,  secretary ;  and  the  fourth,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  four  ranking  next  highest 
were  elected  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

“The  main  object  of  the  club  is 
the  development  of  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  I 
consider  this  a  very  effective  way  of 
organizing  a  club  of  this  kind,  as  it 
ranks  the  student  with  the  greatest 
ability  at  the  top,  and  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  students  of  lesser  ability.” 

With  Miss  Diffley’s  interesting  let¬ 
ter  came  a  list  of  the  students  who 
won  medals,  with  their  average  net 
speed.  It  was  especially  interesting 
to  note  not  only  that  thirteen  of  them 
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Beginning  with  the  top  row,  left:  Pauline  Christianson,  Harold  Johnson,  Alberta 
Ditsch,  Ferdinand  Martens,  Milton  Johnson,  Dorothy  Stearns,  Harriet  Crum,  president, 
and  Marie  Zones.  Second  row:  Irma  Quick,  Margaret  Denton,  Martha  Dielman,  Florence 
Danniels,  Esther  Palmer,  Dorothy  Moneysmith,  and  Monetes  Lowman.  Third  row:  Cath¬ 
erine  Simshouser,  Etta  Marks,  Delia  Haddix,  Miss  Perle  Marie  Parvis  (teacher).  Rose 
Feldman,  Gladys  Minzey,  and  Margaret  Tripple. 


+  +  4- 


Constitution  of  the  Scribblers 

We,  the  students  of  the  advanced  shorthand  class,  in  order  to  promote  general  welfare, 
and  to  strive  to  become  more  efficient  and  learned  in  the  art  of  shorthand,  and  to  secure  a 
broader  aspect  of  business  life  in  general,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  of  the 
SCRIBBLERS: 

Section  1.  ARTICLE  I 

1.  All  legislative  power  shall  be  given  to  a  committee  of  governors  which  shall  con- 
The  president 
The  vice-president 
The  secretary  and  treasurer 
Two  representative  members  of  the 
organization  not  holding  any  other 
office  in  the  club. 

(Continued  on  page  lj6) 
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wrote  more  than  fifty  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  that  two  had  a  speed  of  sev¬ 
enty  or  more  net  words  a  minute.  It 
is  additional  proof  that  higher  speeds 
are  possible  in  the  short  life  of  school¬ 
room  training,  if  there  is  proper  co¬ 
operation  between  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dents.  The  program  is  being  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  172  for  those  who  care 
to  see  how  it  was  arranged. 

There  is  a  particularly  tasty  appeal 
in  the  letter  that  came  from  Miss 
Perle  Marie  Parvis,  Mishawaka  High 
School,  Mishawaka,  Indiana: 

“Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  our  club  picture.  Along  with  it, 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Scrib¬ 
blers’  constitution,  and  from  that  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  our  work.  Our 
club  has  been  organized  less  than 
two  months,  and  in  that  time  we  have) 
had  our  Scribblers’  Banquet,  which 
was  the  initial  meeting  of  the  club. 

I  am  sending  you  a  program  of  that 
banquet.  Our  special  guests  at  the 
banquet  were  the  principal  and  his 
wife.  We  have  had  various  peanut 
cluster  sales,  and  one  school  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  have  realized  something 
from  them. 

“A  book  agent  inquired  for  some¬ 
one  to  do  some  typewriting  on  adver¬ 
tising  lists,  and  our  club  members  did 
this  for  the  sum  of  $20.  We  have 
done  two  jobs  on  mimeographing  for 
business  men,  which  netted  us  $15.  I 
think  our  biggest  thing  was  the  Scrib¬ 
blers’  Scramble,  March  16th,  at  the 
High  School  auditorium.  It  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  vaudeville  and  dance.  The 
proceeds  from  this  added  $20  to  our 
treasury.  We  charged  only  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  whole  evening,  paid 
for  a  five-piece  orchestra  and  favors, 
and  had  as  many  people  as  we  could 
possibly  take  care  oT.  We  now  have 


more  than  $60  in  our  treasury  and 
expect  to  have  a  few  more  candy  sales 
to  increase  the  fund. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  teacher 
my  recipe  for  peanut  cluster,  which 
really  goes  like  hot  cakes  around  here, 
and  also  give  them  any  idea  that  I 
may  have  or  have  carried  out  in  our 
Scribblers’  Scramble. 

“You  will  understand  that  all  this 
takes  work,  but  I  find  students  very 
much  interested  in  club  work,  and 
very  loyal.  The  enjoyment  that  I 
have  had  from  my  work  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  really  has  repaid  me  for  the 
time  spent. 

“The  Mishawaka  High  School  cur¬ 
riculum  has  only  one  year  of  type¬ 
writing  and  two  years  of  shorthand. 
It  is  a  small  school,  and  heretofore 
only  two  classes  in  shorthand  have 
been  offered  at  the  same  .time;  that 
is,  a  beginner’s  class,  and  a  dictation 
class.  So  we  have  had  our  difficulties 
in  meeting  the  requirements  for  the 
state  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests  at  Muncie.  However,  we  en¬ 
tered  one  team  of  three  in  the  one- 
hundred-word  test,  and  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  trip  and  still  have  a 
sum  that  may  be  used  as  a  nucleus 
for  next  year’s  club  activities.” 

A  picture  of  the  Scribblers  of  Mish¬ 
awaka,  together  with  a  copy  of  their 
constitution  you  will  have  noticed  on 
page  174.  Possibly  some  of  you  teach¬ 
ers  will  want  to  avail  yourselves  of 
the  generous  offers  of  Miss  Parvis  to 
secure  her  recipe  for  peanut  clusters. 

Miss  Annie  Cooper,  instructor  in 
the  High  School  at  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  in  a  letter  telling  about  the 
work  in  her  club,  writes : 

“A  short  time  ago  you  asked, 
through  the  columns  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher,  that  we  write  you 
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Section  2. 

1.  The  committee  of  governors  shall  be  chosen  each  semester  by  the  students  of  the 
organization. 

2.  To  be  a  member  of  this  committee  a  grade  of  85  must  have  been  reached. 

3.  Levies  shall  be  made,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  for  each  member  from  time  to  time  as 
there  is  need  for  funds. 

4.  No  levy  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

5.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  on  this  committee,  an  eligible  member  may  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  to  fill  that  office  until  such  time 
as  will  be  convenient  to  hold  an  election. 

Section  3.  » 

1.  If  for  any  specified  reason  the  president  is  absent,  the  vice-president  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  committee  shall  decide  its  own  methods  of  procedure  and,  with  two-thirds  consent 
of  the  members  of  the  organization,  fine  or  expel  any  member  for  disorder  or  misdemeanor. 

3.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  two  times  a  semester. 

4.  A  business  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  evening  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
every  month. 

Section  4. 

1.  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  scribe  and  keep  a  journal  of  all  proceedings,  and 
this  journal  is  to  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  organization,  except  those  parts  which 
may  require  secrecy. 

Section  5. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  of  governors  shall  be; 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  levies  to  provide  for  general  welfare,  but  all  levies  must  be 
the  same  to  all  members  of  the  organization. 

2.  To  make  rules  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  organization. 

3.  To  call  any  special  meeting,  at  any  time,  if  necessary. 

4.  To  make  plans  for  any  social  affair  which  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  entire  organization. 

5.  With  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  organization,  to 
make  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Section  6. 

1.  No  law  or  regulation  of  the  committee  shall  be  contrary  to  any  clause,  section,  or 
amendment  of  this  constitution. 

Section  1.  ARTICLE  II 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  given  to  the  president. 

2.  The  president  may  be  cither  a  boy  or  girl. 

3.  Before  entering  their  office,  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
shall  severally  take  the  following  oath: 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this  organization.” 

Section  2. 

1.  The  president  shall  not  be  impeached  or  removed  except  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Section  1.  ARTICLE  III 

1.  All  legislative  powers  are  subject  to  veto  or  alteration  by  the  teacher  over  said 
students. 
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concerning  any  club  work  we  have 
done  this  year.  We  have  had  a  club 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  shorthand  classes,  and  any  sten¬ 
ographers  in  town  who  wish  to  join. 
Wednesday  night  has  been  the  evening 
for  club  meetings.  We  have  not  read 
much  outside  of  the  Gregg  Writer, 
because  we  have  had  to  miss  some  of 
the  meetings.  Now  we  are  planning 
a  program  to  be  given  in  April.  I  am 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  program. 

COMMERCIAL  PROGRAM 

April  4,  1923,  7. 45  o’clock 
Tetr-Minute  Typewriting  Contest — 

Unclassified  Students  and  Outsiders 

Ten-Minute  Typewriting  Contest — 

First  and  Second-Year  Students 

100-Word  Written  Spelling  Test — 

Kiwanians,  Teachers,  and 

High  School  Students 

Spelldown — Kiwanian  vs.  High  School 
Team. 

Two- Act  Play,  “Diogenes  Looks  for  a 
Secretary’’ 


niogenes  . Park  Soule 

The  Boss . Reuben  Bauer 

Jimmy  (the  office  boy) . Harry  Douglass 

Miss  Devine  (stenograplier) . I.JIa  Jobnson 

Miss  Corliss  (stenographer) . Kvelyn  Jacobs 

Stacy  Smith  (file  clerk) . Bernard  Henrichs 

First  Applicant . Kolia  Birch 

Second  Appiicant . Vivian  Welker 

Third  Appiicant . Carrie  Ziemer 

Marie  (office  girl) . Iva  Hackworth 


At  last  the  Boss  has  found  a  reliable 
secretary.  Come  to  the  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  and  find  out  who  is  it. 

35c  admission. 

“You  will  notice  that  the  play  we 
are  giving  is  the  one  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  September  Gregg  Writer. 
After  this  program  is  over,  we  plan 
to  use  part  of  our  evenings  for  dicta¬ 
tion,  instead  of  reading  all  of  the  time. 
We  are  doing  this,  because  some  of 
the  stenographers  in  town  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  at  just  what  rate 
of  speed  they  can  take  dictation.  In 
the  office,  of  course,  they  have  no  op¬ 


portunity  of  being  timed.  We  may 
also  spend  a  little  time  taking  type¬ 
writing  speed  tests. 

“We  find  this  club  very  interesting, 
especially  the  reading  of  stories  like 
Ann  Lee — Peacemaker.” 

Reading  this  letter  recalls  to  our 
minds  an  advertisement  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  the 
other  day,  pointing  out  that  there  were 
564,000  women  stenographers  in  this 
country.  How  many  of  that  number 
ever  get  together  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas?  We  do  not  hear  of  Stenog¬ 
raphers’  Conventions,  as  we  do  of  Re¬ 
porters’  Conventions,  Bankers’  Con¬ 
ventions,  Lawyers’  Conventions,  Dck- 
tors’  Conventions,  and  yet  what  a 
splendid  army  of  stenographers  could 
be  marshalled  and  motivated  to  do  a 
splendid  work  for  the  future  better¬ 
ment  of  the  workers  themselves  in 
the  stenographic  field.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  stenographers  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  because  they  have  written 
to  us  about  it,  but  so  far  no  plans  have 
been  formulated  for  it,  and  so  long  as 
the  idea  “hangs  fire”  so  long  will 
they  themselves  lose  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  that  comes  from  the  “give  and 
take”  of  accumulated  experiences.  The 
thought  comes  to  us  that  possibly  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom  now  have  or¬ 
ganized  commercial  clubs,  are  to  be 
the  good  Samaritans  who  will  even¬ 
tually  bring  about  a  national  short¬ 
hand  or  stenographers’  organization. 

Miss  Lora  Goodwin,  teacher  in  the 
George  W.  Brackenridge  High 
School.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  wrote: 

“I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had  given 
up  my  advanced  classes,  so  that  I 
might  have  had  an  O.  G.  A.  club  this 
semester.  We  have  all  our  literary 
clubs  after  school.  I  am  planning 
next  year  to  organize  an  O.  G.  A. 
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Club,  and  once  every  six  weeks  I  will 
have  a  meeting  at  night,  when  the 
graduates  and  the  pupils  who  are  now 
at  work  can  come  back  to  visit  us.  1 
have  tried  picnics  to  keep  in  touch  with 
my  girls  after  they  finish,  but  I  think 
your  plan  w'ill  be  so  much  better. 

“I  like  so  much  the  idea  of  contests 
that  one  teacher  used  in  typewriting.  I 
used  them  very  successfully  in  my 
shorthand  classes  last  semester.  I 
gave  a  few  tests  to  find  out  pupils  of 
about  the  same  ability.  Each  pupil 
then  had  a  rival  of  about  his  own 
ability.  The  pupils  who  lost  took  the 
winners  to  one  of  the  school  plays. 
We  had  a  matinee  party.  I  never  have 
had  such  excellent  results  in  mastering 
wordsigns,  the  thousand  commonest 
words,  phrases,  et  cetera,  that  we 
must  review  in  the  advanced  classes. 

“I  do  hope  we  can  have  more  plans 
that  commercial  teachers  are  finding 
especially  helpful  and  interesting.” 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters  that, 
while  most  of  the  organizers  have  the 
same  ideals  and  ambitions,  the/  do 
not  function  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
That  is  good.  Because  what  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  one  community  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  appeal  to  another.  Two  ideas 
are  universally  paramount:  First,  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation.  Second,  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  idea  of  bringing  back 
to  the  classroom  the  young  folks  who 
have  already  gone  out  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  establishes  a  warmer  re¬ 
lationship  between  stenographers,  and 
furnishes  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  that  must  be  beneficial. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  that 
these  folks  have  gleaned  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  to  the  young  students 
who  are  not  yet  ready  to  venture  out. 
By  this  contact  teachers  may  learn  of 
vacancies  in  which  to  place  their  stu¬ 
dents.  They  will  learn  of  the  require¬ 


ments  of  and  demands  upon  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  can  fit  them  accordingly. 
This  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
teacher  and  the  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  students,  because  it  makes  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  placement  bureau  and 
makes  easier  the  contact  with  business 
men  and  business  opportunities. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes  very  aptly  says: 

“Unless  you  are  a  teamworker  you 
are  little  likely  to  succeed  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions.  Civilization  is  built  on 
teamwork — is  teamwork.” 

The  business  men  in  a  commimity, 
I  think  you  will  find,  feel  deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  opportunity  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  club.  It  gives  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  “getting  off  their  chests” 
their  ideas  as  to  their  needs  and  what 
they  want  in  a  business  helper.  And 
by  all  means,  get  hold  of  your  city 
editor  and  have  him  give  you  a  talk 
occasionally,  and  you  may  find  (if  we 
know  anything  about  editors!)  that 
this  will  get  you  a  nice  little  write-up 
of  your  club  activities  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
per.  Round  table  discussions  may  be 
a  feature  of  one  of  the  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  in  which  all  present 
may  take  part.  This  “give  and  take” 
of  ideas  enables  the  teacher  to  learn 
of  the  positions  that  are  open,  or  will 
be  open,  in  which  her  students  may  be 
placed.  It  gives  her  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  requirements  of  these 
positions  and  fitting  her  students  ac¬ 
cordingly — a  valuable  asset  to  the 
school  and  a  helpful  service  to  the 
student.  These  talks  and  discussions 
with  experienced  stenographers  and 
addresses  of  business  men  will  give 
teachers  and  students  alike  a  knowl¬ 
edge  approximately  as  valuable  as  ex¬ 
perience.  Stenographers  themselves 
will  be  helped  to  develop  personality 
and  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
well.  They  (Continued  on  page  182) 
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An  Experiment  to  Establish  Definite  Standards  for 
the  Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Organizing  Courses  in 
Elementary  Shorthand 

Initiated  and  Conducted  Under  the  Supervision  of 


Frances  Effinger-Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 
Wellesley,  B.  A.,  Columbia,  M.  A. 

(Cotitinucd  from  the  December  issue) 


The  total  number  of  papers  given 
a  score  on  Test  Three  was  804. 
The  median  error  score  was  38. 

Twenty-five  per  cent, 
Report  on  the  superior  group, 

Test  Three  scored  from  2  errors 

to  24  errors,  and  there 
was  a  perceptible  lessening  in  the 
number  making  large  totals  of  errors. 
The  range  of  distribution  is  not  so 


great.  This  is  probably  due  to  two 
causes.  The  weaker  students  who 
were  manifestly  unfit  for  shorthand 
had,  by  this  time,  dropped  out  of  the 
classes,  while  other  weak  students 
had  become  stronger.  The  second 
cause  for  this  growing  uniformity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  classes 
that  made  a  mediocre  showing  failed 
to  send  in  papers  for  this  test. 


Elementary  Shorthand — Diagnostic  Test  Three 


Based  on  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Lessons  8-10 
PART  I— WORD  LIST 

(Read  down.  Do  not  mention  grouping  to  illustrate  theory.) 


SS-a 

5Sa 

61-65 

66-67 

murmur 

cheers 

turn 

improved 

success 

urge 

dares 

surface 

customer 

magazine 

tartar 

fingers 

surprise 

acquainted 

abbreviate 

heartily 

owners 

nervous 

remarked 

privilege 

‘55-b 

shares 

argue 

58-b 

collected 

outrageous 

hammers 

insured 

necessary 

guarantee 

57 

worker 

opportunity 

courtesy 

indorse 

publisher 

afternoon 

martyr 

surname 

absorb 

directory 

discount 

billiard 

surgeon 

orchestra 

devoted 

financial 

55-c.  d 

search 

orphan 

educator 

father 

concern 

retort 

obligatory 

balance 

pardon 

third 

SS-c 

boundary 

appreciate 

charter 

insert 

checked 

knowledge 

farmer 

warn 

effected 

original 

burden 

worthy 

firmer 

ordinary 

journey 

worse 

worry 

stranger 

recorder 

possible 

TIME  FOR  DICTATION _ min. _ SCC. 
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A  BOOK  OF  IDEAS 
NEWS  AND  DICTATION  MATERIAL 

Bound  Volume  III  of  the 

AMERICAN  SHORTHAND  TEACHER 

September,  1921  to  August,  1922 

All  the  valuable  teaching  articles  and 
material  printed  during  the  year  in 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher; 
the  school  and  convention  notes  of  the 
year;  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pages  of 
dictation  matter  collated  and  count¬ 
ed— can  now  be  secured  in  one  book. 

A  handbook  of  teaching  service 
Bound  in  Cloth,  ^58  pages 

Price  $1.50 


THE  AMERICAN  SHORTHAND  TEACHER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

285  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Send  me . . copies  of  Volume  III  of  THE  AMERICAN  SHORTHAND 

TEACHER  for  the  remittance  of  $ -  inclosed. 


Street  or  Box  Number - - - - - - 

City  and  State . . . . . . . . . . 

Your  name  will  be  printed  in  gold  on  the  cover  if  twenty-five  cents 
extra  is  added  to  your  remittance  in  ordering. 
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PART  II— ONE-PARAGRAPH  LETTER 

(Read  slowly  to  class  before  dictating.  Indicate  punctuation.  In  dictating  approximate  two 
Gentlemen*  minutes.  Check  actual  time  taken.) 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  May  IS  inclosing  |  a  check  for  $25.50.  We  accept 
your  order  of  May  |  6  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  with  our  agent,  1  Mr. 
George  Smith.  When  the  goods  arrive,  if  the  quality  |  of  the  merchandise  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  as  represented,  you  |  may  return  it  to  us  at  once.  In  case  of  |  such  return  we 
will  give  you  credit  for  the  correct  j  amount.  We  have  absolute  faith  in  our  goods  and 
we  I  are  willing  to  stand  behind  them  to  this  extent. 

Yours  1  very  truly, 

TIME  FOE  DICTATION . . min _ _ sec. 


For  the  phrase  at  once,  if  you  have 
not  taught  it,  substitute  immediately. 
We  checked  this  phrase  carefully,  not 
counting 
Correc-  it  an  er- 
tions  r  o  r  if 
written 
out  in  full;  like¬ 
wise  with  the 
word  amount  if 
written  in  full. 

When  the  final 
t  was  written  in 
extent  this  was 
not  called  an  er- 
r  o  r  either.  In 
many  cases  the 


transcription  was  correct  in  spite  of 
incorrect  shorthand,  showing  that  at 
this  stage  of  development,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  short¬ 
hand  rather  than 
the  transcription. 
The  emphasis 
must  be  on  cor¬ 
rect  technique  of 
writing  short¬ 
hand,  just  as  we 
emphasize  c  o  r  - 
rect  technique  in 
elementary  t  y  p  - 
ing  rather  than 
correct  copy. 


Test  Three  Scores 

TABLE  III-A 
(Based  on  6o  sets  of  papers) 


RANGE  OF 


UNIT  OF  MANUAL  SCORE 
LESSONS  7-10  MINIMUM 

MEDIAN 

25%  SU¬ 
PERIOR 

No.  of  recitations 

.  ,48 

75 

GROUP 

48-66 

(Lessons  1-10) 
Word  dictation . . . 

.  .3'10" 

6'3" 

3'10"-5' 

Sentence  dictation 

..1'30" 

2'15" 

l'30"-2'5" 

Lower  error  score . 

2 

13 

2-9 

Median  error  score 

...  17 

36 

17-30 

Study  the  tables  given  here  as  you  have  the  previous  ones. 


TABLE  III-B 


(Superior  records  of  achievement  to  be 

considered 

as  Standard) 

NUMBER 

LOW 

MEDIAN 

RATE 

RATE 

NUMBER 

CLASS  PAPERS 

ERROR 

ERROR 

DICTATION 

DICTATION 

OF  REC¬ 

IN  SET 

SCORE 

SCORE 

WORDS 

SENTENCES 

ITATIONS 

1. 

12 

7 

17 

9' 

2'32" 

102 

2. 

10 

8 

19 

8' 

4' 

60 

3. 

4 

13 

19 

6'2" 

3' 

52 

4. 

20 

2 

20 

6' 

2' 

85 

5. 

7 

17 

22 

5'30" 

1'30" 

95 

6. 

12 

14 

23 

3'50'' 

2'15" 

72 

7. 

5 

15 

24 

4'20" 

2'30" 

95 

8. 

14 

13 

25 

73 

9. 

11 

18 

26 

3'10" 

2'15" 

60 

10. 

9 

6 

27 

3'20" 

1'40" 

70 

11. 

4 

12 

28 

5'20" 

2'40" 

91 

12. 

40 

4 

29 

7' 

3' 

66 

13. 

8 

2 

29 

5' 

2' 

90 

14. 

22 

9 

30 

4'45" 

2'35" 

90 

15. 

13 

11 

30 

6'2S" 

2'25" 

100 
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Obviously  it  is  not  worth  a  teacher’s 
time  to  do  intensive  correction  and 
analysis  very  often,  but  even  as  the 
business  man,  to  avoid 
Comments  waste  and  leaks,  must 
check  up  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  at  intervals,  so  is  it  wise  for  the 
teacher  of  beginning  shorthand  to 
spend  a  few  hours  at  certain  intervals 
in  finding  just  where  her  students 
stand.  To  use  these  first  three  tests  to 
the  best  advantage,  follow  the  various 
lines  of  procedure  suggested.  If  you 
wish  to  use  them  as  training  material 
as  well,  follow  some  such  program  as 
this :  Give  a  test,  being  sure  to  allow 
at  least  twenty  minutes  for  transcript 
— if  necessary  postponing  the  tran¬ 
scription  to  the  following  day. 


Pupils  exchange  papers.  Write  cor¬ 
rect  outline  on  board.  Pupils  mark 
errors  with  stnall,  neat 
Correction  check.  Follow  same 
procedure  with  tran¬ 
scription.  Get  totals,  counting  only 
one  error  to  word  (see  directions). 
Make  record  for  class. 

Two  days  later,  dictate  word  test 
again,  reversing  the  order  of  the  word 
list  and  omitting  the  sentences.  No 
transcription  necessary  this  time. 
Check  errors  in  shorthand.  Any  er¬ 
rors  found  are  serious,  as  significant 
of  deeply-rooted  wrong  tendency,  and 
must  receive  immediate  attention.  In¬ 
dividual  corrective  work  should  be 
assigned  from  “Word  and  Sentence 
Drills”  (Markett). 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 


+  +  + 

What  Schools  Are  Doing  With  Commercial  Clubs 

(Continued  from  page  178) 


will  also  be  materially  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  their  shorthand  and  typewriting 
efficiency. 

One  stenographer  writes : 

“I  enjoy  so  much  the  Gregg  Writer 
Club  in  our  town,  because  it  serves  as 
a  link  to  connect  me  with  the  other 
members  of  the  stenographic  profes¬ 
sion.  Just  now  we  are  furnishing  a 
library.  We  plan  to  have  all  the 
publications  of  our  profession,  as  fast 
as  our  little  organization  will  permit 
us  to  purchase  them.” 

We  find  many  stenographers  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  clubs.  Mr.  Alwin  H. 
Coleman,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma, 
writes : 

“Any  information  you  can  give  me 
in  regard  to  organizing  a  Gregg  Club 
of  Stenographers  for  social  entertain¬ 


ment  and  also  for  lifting  the  standard 
of  the  stenographer’s  work  and  per¬ 
sonality,  will  be  appreciated.” 

These  suggestions  are  made  merely 
to  start  a  train  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  you  who  may  be  interested. 
A  great  deal  of  work  at  the  present 
time  is  being  done  along  this  line,  by 
teachers  who  have  organized  clubs.  In 
some  communities  where  teachers  have 
not  undertaken  clubs,  the  stenogra¬ 
phers  themselves  have  organized  and 
are  conducting  them.  It  all  helps  to 
carry  the  good  work  along. 

We  invite,  most  cordially,  our  read¬ 
ers  and  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
work  to  write  to  us  outlining  your  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  if  you  have  pictures  and 
programs,  send  them  along.  If  you 
think  our  suggestions  will  help  you, 
tell  us  your  problems. 
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The  Attainment  of  Speed 

( Concluded  from  page  J66) 

YOU?  Having  actually  made  your 
plan,  do  you  follow  it?  The  teacher’s 
ideal  is  just  as  necessary  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  so  than  the  student’s.  Do 
we  sometimes  allow  ourselves  to  be 
swerved  from  the  goal  we  have  set 
out  to  attain — that  of  producing  first- 
class  shorthand  writers  in  a  certain 
time?  Having  planned  our  work,  let 
us  persist  in  working  our  plans. 

Leaving  the  mechanical  features  to 
each  one’s  own  planning,  I  would  like 
once  more  to  stress : 

1.  Absolute  knowledge  of  the  the¬ 
ory,  and  memorization  of  the  forms. 

2.  Correct  visualization  before  the 
characters  are  written  at  all. 

3.  Ease  of  movement. 

4.  Rapid — very  rapid — work  from 
the  first  lesson. 

5.  Variety  of  material. 

6.  Dictation  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

7.  Skill  in  writing  the  wordsigns. 

8.  The  building  of  a  vocabulary 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  practical 
use.  THESE,  IN  MY  ESTIMA¬ 
TION,  ARE  THE  FACTORS  IN 
THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  SHORT¬ 
HAND  SPEED. 

+  +  + 

Putting  Grammar  to  Work 

(Concluded  from  page  i6g) 

demand — but.  so  far,  the  supply  has 
never  equalled  the  demand. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  Mr. 
Brown’s  new  book  revolutionizing  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  how  those  intellects  take  hold 
of  this  new — and  exciting — “Sixty 
Units  in  Business  English.’’ 


School  News  and  Personal  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  167) 

executivt;  committee 

Henry  J.  Holm,  Gregg  School,  Chicago.  Til. 
Daniel  W.  McMillan,  Southwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Principal  Western  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chas.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT 
President:  W.  M.  Dowden,  Lansing  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Vice-President:  A.  L.  Walters,  Littleford 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Secretary:  Mary  Gallagher,  Brown’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT 
President:  Frank  J.  Kirker,  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President:  D.  C.  Hilling,  Manual 

Training  High  School,  Peoria,  Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Modesta  _M. 

Barton,  West  High  School,  Des  Moines 

BUSINESS  ROUND  TABLE 
Chairman:  Jay  W.  Miller,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Vice-Chairman:  B.  L.  Vass,  Jackson  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Secretary:  Bruce  Gates,  Waterloo  Business 
College,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

SHORTHAND  ROUND  TABLE 
Chairman:  C.  A.  Balcomb,  Michigan  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Normal  College,  Battle  Creek 
Vice-Chairman:  Jane  E.  Clem,  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Secretary:  Rutheda  Hunt,  Evanston  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Louisville  was  chosen  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  1924  convention. 

*  *  * 

Bay  Path  Institute  has  recently 
taken  over  the  Tiffin’s  Business  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-seven 
years.  The  school  will  be  run  as  a 
branch  of  Bay  Path  Institute,  under 
the  name  of  Keene  Business  Institute. 

Mr.  John  A.  Murray,  a  Bay  Path 
graduate,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
school,  assisted  by  other  graduates  of 
the  Bay  Path  Normal  division. 

Bay  Path  Institute  now  has  two 
branches,  one  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
and  the  other  in  Keene,  N.  H. 
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The  Clearing  House  and  The 
Emergency 

A  previous  article  on  this  series 
concerned  itself  with  the  place  of  the 
Clearing  House  in  community  life  as 
a  continuous  though  unobtrusive  fac¬ 
tor  for*  good.  Reference  was  made 
therein  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a 
crisis  in  financial  affairs  occurs  it  is- 
always  the  Clearing  House  from 
which  the"  community  expects  the 
solution  to  come.  And  the  Clearing 
House  has  never  failed  the  people. 

As  an  example  it  is  permissible  to 
refer  to  the*  case  of  the  three  Walsh 
institutions  and  to  the  action  of  the 
Clearing  House  Association  at  that 
time.  Let  one  of  Chicago’s  leading 
bankers,  an’"  ex-president  of  the 
Clearing  House,  tell  the  story : 

“On  a  Saturday  in  December,  1905, 
the  Clearing  House  Committee  was 
confronted  with‘a’“  serious  condition 
of  affairs,  involving  the  fate  of  three 
banks  that  were  under  the  control  of 
one  management — a  national  bank,  a 
savings  bank  and'“  a  trust  company — 
all  of  which  were  in  serious  difficulty. 

“After  sessions  covering  a  good 
part  of  two  days  the  Clearing  House 
Committee  on  Sunday”*  realized  the 
importance  of  calling  together  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Clearing  House 
Association,  and  at  two  o’clock  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  Clearing  House 
banks”*  of  Chicago  agreed  to  pay  off 
the  depositors  of  those  three  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Clearing  House  banks  took 
over  the  assets  and  assumed  the  task 
of’"  paying  about  $20,000,000,  so  that 
all  of  the  depositors  were  paid  on 
Monday  morning,  or  at  least  as  soon 


as  they  presented  their’*®  books  they 
got  their  money. 

“The  Clearing  House  banks  as¬ 
sumed  the  payment  of  this  large  sum 
of  money  in  order  to  avert  a  general 
disturbance”*  which  might  ultimately 
involve  the  entire  business  community. 
The  member  banks  that  assumed  this 
obligation  will  never  be  repaid  in  full.’’ 

By  this  aggressive  and*®*  public- 
spirited  action  a  financial  calamity 
was  averted  which  would  certainly 
have  shaken  the  entire  business  struc¬ 
ture  of  Chicago,  if  indeed  its  effects 
were  not”*  felt  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

There  has  been  no  similar  occasion 
since  and  the  probability  is  that  such 
a  one  may  never  recur.  While  it 
might**®  be  possible  for  a  bank — a 
member  of  the  Clearing  House — to 
fail,  such  a  possibility  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  by  Clearing  House  su¬ 
pervision."*  In  any  event  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  under  Clearing 
House  supervision  for  a  bank  to 
achieve  such  a  degree  of  insolvency 
as  characterized  the  Walsh*®®  institu¬ 
tions  before  the  Clearing  House  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  an  opportunity  to  act  upon 
the  report  of  the  Examinations  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Examinations  Department  ex¬ 
ists  primarily  for  the*’*  benefit  of  the 
bank  examined,  its  officers  and  its 
directors.  It  affords  the  very  best 
facilities  available  for  an  outside  in¬ 
dependent  audit,  examination  and  re¬ 
port,**®  taking  the  place  of  such  serv¬ 
ice  by  expert  accountants  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  directors.  If,  under  any 
circumstances,  any  bank  director 
claims  ignorance  of*’*  the  condition 
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of  his  bank,  it  is  because  of  his  wilful 
negligence,  as  he  is  advised  by  the 
examiner  that  an  examination  has 
been  made““  and  a  complete  detailed 
report  filed  with  the  President,  which 
he  is  invited  to  examine.  He  is  also 
requested  to  mail  to  the  examiner  an®"* 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  his 
notification  that  the  examination  re¬ 
port  has  been  so  filed. 

There  have  been  four  occasions 
since  the  organization  of  the  Chi- 
cago"”  Clearing  House  Association 
when  nation-wide  panic  has  menaced 
the  city.  Each  time  the  Association, 
following  established  procedure,  has 
acted  promptly  in  issuing  Clearing 
House"®  certificates  for  circulation 
among  member  banks.  By  this  means 
balances  between  the  banks  are  settled 
without  the  use  of  actual  cash,  thereby 
conserving  the  supply*”  of  that  vital 
commodity  for  the  use  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  public  as  long  as  the 
stringency  continues.  Certificates  of 
this  kind  were  used*”  in  the  panics  of 
1873,  1893  and  1907  and,  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  in““  1914,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  World  War.  The  public 
was  not  asked  to  accept  them  for  cash 
except  in  1907,"*  when  Clearing 
Houses  all  over  the  United  States  did 
the  same.  What  business  communi¬ 
ties  would  have  suffered  in  tir.i.'s  like 
these  without  this’”  calm  and  con¬ 
servative  agency  can  be  imagined. 

It  is  believed  by  the  best  banking 
authorities  that  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  Clearing  House  certificates”* 
will  never  again  occur.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  provides  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  facilities  for  meeting  emergen¬ 
cies  without  having  recourse  to  Clear¬ 
ing  House  certificates.  The  system’” 
has  already  been  tested  and  found 
competent  to  tide  over  emergencies 
which  but  for  its  existence  would 
have  called  for  the  use  of  Clearing 
House’”  certificates  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  (781) 

(This  series  will  be  concluded  in  an  early 
issue) 


The  Open  Hearth 

A  Story  of  Pete  of  the  Steel  Mills 
and  His  Fellow  Workmen 
By  Herschel  S.  Hall 

Reprinted  In  Htiorthand  from  April.  1919,  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  by  special  permission  of 
the  publishers 

(Copyright,  ip/p,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 
(Continued  from  the  December  Issue) 

Pete  was  right.  When  my  alarm 
clock  awakened  me  next  morning  and 
I  started  to  get*”"  out  of  bed  1  groaned 
in  agony.  Every  muscle  of  my  body 
ached.  I  fancied  my  joints  creaked 
as  I  sat  on  the  edge  of‘“”  the  couch 
vainly  endeavoring  to  get  them  to 
working  freely  and  easily.  The  break¬ 
fast  bell  rang  twice,  but  hurry  I  could 
not. 

“You’ll  be  late'*"  to  work!  The 
others  have  gone !’’  called  the  land¬ 
lady.  I  managed  to  creak  downstairs. 
My  pail  was  packed  and  she  had  tied 
up  an  extra'*’*  lunch  in  a  newspaper. 
“You  can’t  stop  to  eat,  if  you  want  to 
get  to  work  on  time,”  she  said.  “Your 
breakfast  is  in  this””  paper — eat  it 
when  you  get  to  the  mills.” 

I  stumbled  away  in  the  darkness, 
groaning  and  gasping,  and  found  my 
way  to  the  black””  and  dirty  street. 
The  mud  was  frozen  hard  now,  and 
the  pools  of  water  were  ice-covered, 
and  my  heavy  working  shoes 
thumped  and  bumped”"  along  the  dis¬ 
mal  road  in  a  remarkably  noisy  man¬ 
ner. 

The  number  of  job  hunters  was 
larger  this  morning.  Among  them  I 
saw  the  small  man’”*  who  could  not 
“get  took,”  and  again  he  was  peeking 
wishfully  through  the  knothole  in  the 
fence. 

“You’re  on,  eh?”  he  said  when  he 
spied’*”  me.  “I  wisht  I  was.  Say, 
you  haven’t  got  a  dime  you  could 
spare  a  feller,  have  you?”  I  discov¬ 
ered  a  dime. 

I  showed  my’*”  brass  check — a  time¬ 
keeper  had  given  me  one  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  Number  1266 — to  the  uniformed 
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watchman.  He  waved  me  on,”'"  and 
1  entered  the  gate  just  as  the  whistle 
blew.  A  minute  later  and  I  would 
have  been  docked  a  half-hour. 

Mike,  "maid  of”'*  all  work,”  took 
me  in  hand  as  soon  as  I  came  on  the 
floor  and  proceeded  to  give  me  a  few 
pointers.  “I  kept  me‘"“  eye  on  ye  all 
day  yestiddy,  and  ye  fair  disgoosted 
me  with  the  way  ye  cavorted  rotmd 
with  the  Irish  buggy.  As  though  ye 
wanted‘““  to  do  it  all  the  first  day! 
Now,  ye’re  on  a  twelve-hour  turn 
here,  and  ye  ain’t  expected  to  work 
like  a  fool.  Ye"*"  want  to  learn  to 
spell.  (Mike  wasn’t  referring  to  my 
orthographic  shortcomings.)  Ye’ll 
get  in  bad  with  the  boss  if  he  sees  ye 
chinnin’  with"‘‘  Pete.  He  don’t  like 
Pete,  and  Pete  don’t  like  him,  and  I 
don’t  blame  Pete.  The  boss  is  solid 
bone  from  the  collar-button  up.""  He 
has  brainstorms.  Watch  out  for  ’em.” 

'I  followed  much  of  Mike’s  advice. 
All  that  day  1  trundled  the  wheel¬ 
barrow,  but  I  made  an  easier*""  day  of 
it,  and  no  one  objected  to  my  work. 
And  as  the  days  ran  by  I  found  my 
muscles  toughening,  and  I  could 
hear”"  the  alarm-bell  at  five  in  the 
morning  without  feeling  compelled  to 
squander  several  valuable  minutes  in 
wishing  I  had  been  born  rich. 

For  two”'*  weeks  I  worked  every 
day  at  wheeling  in  materials  for  the 
furnaces.  Then  for  one  week  I  worked 
with  the  “maid  of  all  work,”  sweep¬ 
ing'"  the  floors  and  keeping  the  place 
“righted  up,”  as  he  called  it.  Then  I 
“pulled  doors”  for  a  while;  I  “ran 
tests”  to  the  laboratory  I  “brought 
stores” ;  I  was  general-utility  man. 
Then  one  day,  when  a  workman 
dropped  a  piece  of  pig-iron  on  his 
foot  and  was”"  sent  to  the  hospital,  I 
was  put  on  “second  helping.” 

By  good  luck  I  was  sent  to  Pete’s 
furnace.  Pete  and  I  by  this  time"" 
were  great  cronies.  Many  a  chat  we 
had  had,  back  behind  his  furnace,  hid¬ 
den  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  boss. 
I  found  Mike  was""  right — it  was 


just  as  well  to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 

1  soon  discovered  tliat  he  did  not  like 
Pete.  In  numberless  mean  and**" 
petty  ways  did  he  harass  the  man,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  him  do  something  that 
would  give  him  an  excuse  to  discharge 
him.  But  Pete  was**"  naturally  slow 
to  anger,  and  with  admirable  strength 
he  kept  his  feelings  under  control. 

I  was  working  nights  now,  every 
other  week.  The  small  man****  at  the 
gate — he  had  finally  “got  took”  and 
was  laboring  in  the  yard  gang — who 
had  told  me  that  “night-work  is  no 
good”**"  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  I  found  night- work  absolutely 
“no  good.”  The  small  hours  of  the 
night  are  the  terror  of  the  night***”- 
worker : 

To  be  aroused  by  a  screaming 
whistle  above  your  head  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  to  seize  a 
shovel  and  run  to  the”"  open  door  of 
a  white-hot  furnace  and  there  in  its 
blistering  heat  to  shovel  in  heavy  ore 
and  crushed  limestone  rock  until  every 
stitch****  of  clothing  on  your  body  is 
soaked  with  perspiration ;  to  stagger 
away  with  pulses  thumping,  and  drop 
down  upon  a  bench,  only  to  be  or¬ 
dered**"  out  into  a  nipping  winter  air 
to  raise  or  lower  a  gas-valve — this  is 
the  kind  of  work  the  poet  did  not  have 
in**”  mind  when  he  wrote  about  “Toil 
that  ennobles” !  I  doubt  whether  he 
or  any  other  poet  ever  heard  of  this 
two-o’clock-in-thc-morning**“  toil. 

When  the  “heat”  was  ready  to  tap 
I  would  dig  out  the  “tap-hole.”  An¬ 
other  “second  helper”  would  assist  me 
in  this  work.  The**"  tap-hole,  an 
opening  in  the  center  and  lower  part 
of  the  back  wall  oT  the  furnace,  is 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  three*®" 
in  length.  It  is  closed  with  magnesite 
and  dolomite  when  the  furnace  is 
charged.  Digging  this  filling  out  is 
dangerous  work — the  steel  is  likely*** 
to  break  out  and  bum  the  men  who 
work  there.  When  we  had  removed 
the  dolomite  from  the  hole  I  would 
notify  the  boss.  A*®"  long,  heavy  bar 
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was  thrust  through  the  peep-hole  in 
the  middle  door,  and  a  dozen  men 
would  “Ye-hol  Ye-hol”  back  and 
forth“’‘  on  the  bar  until  it  broke 
through  the  fused  bank  of  magnesite 
into  the  tap-hole.  Then  the  lake  of 
steel  would  pour  out  through""  a  run¬ 
ner  into  the  ladle. 

This  tapping  a  “heat”  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  startling  sight  to  the  new¬ 
comer.  I  stood  fascinated  when  1  be¬ 
held  it““  the  first  time  A  lake  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty  tons  of  sun- 
white  steel,  bursting  out  of  furnace 
bounds  and  rushing  through  the  run¬ 
ner,""  a  raging  river,  is  a  terrifying 
spectacle.  The  eye  aches  as  it  watches 
it;  the  body  shrinks  away  from  the 
burning  heat  it  throws  far"’®  out  on 
all  sides ;  the  imagination  runs  riot 
as  the  seething  Hood  roils  and  boils  in 
the  ladle. 

Sometimes  when  we  had  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly”"  hard  spell  of  work  and 
were  dead-beat  with  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  then  Pete  might  be  expected 
to  put  his  well-known  question : 
“Ought  to"“  have  stayed  on  the  farm, 
oughtn’t  we?  Hey,  buddy?” 

The  foolish  question,  and  his  com¬ 
ical  v,ay  of  asking  it,  always  made 
me  laugh.  Seeing  that”"  Pete  had 
once  been  a  farm  laborer,  the  remark 
does  not  appear  so  silly,  after  all.  It 
was  his  way  of  comparing  two  kinds 
of”’*  work;  it  was  his  favorite  stock 
jest.  I  know  farm  work,  too,  from 
pigs  to  potatoes,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  kind""  of  farm  work 
known,  ten  hours  of  which  would 
equal  thirty  minutes  of  “splashing” 
on  an  open-hearth  furnace,  in  muscle¬ 
tearing,  nerve-racking,  back-""break- 
ing,  sweat-bringing  effort. 

Pete  and  I  were  working  on  Num¬ 
ber  Three  furnace,  the  latest  type  and 
the  “fastest”  of  any  in  the  group. 
Its"**  monthly  output  was  three  or 
four  hundred  tons  more  than  that  of 
any  other.  It  belonged  to  Pete  by 
rights — he  was  the  oldest  man”"  on 
the  floor,  and  he  was  regarded  by  all 


the  other  furnace-men  as  the  best 
“first  helper”  in  the  plant.  No  other 
“first  helper’”^"  watched  his  roof  so 
carefully  as  did  he.  No  other  could 
get  as  many  heats  “from  a  roof”  as 
did  he.  For  every  three  hundred"" 
and  fifty  heats  tapped  from  a  furnace 
before  the  furnace  required  a  new 
roof,  the  company  gave  the  “first 
helper”  a  bonus  of  fifty  dollars,"" 
This  was  to  encourage  them  to  watch 
their  furnaces  closely,  to  see  that  the 
gas  did  not  “touch”  the  roofs. 

One  morning  Pete  and  1""  were 
notified  that  we  were  transferred  to 
Number  Ten,  the  oldest,  the  slowest 
and  hardest  furnace  to  work  of  any. 
“Bulger”  Lewis,  a  Welshman,  a"“ 
bosom  friend  of  the  boss,  was  to  take 
Number  Three.  Pete  would  lose  the 
bonus  money  due  in  thirty  days. 

“What’s  this  for?”  he  demanded”” 
of  the  boss. 

“Because  you  don’t  watch  your  fur¬ 
nace  !”  snarled  the  boss  in  reply. 
“You’ve  touched  that  roof !  There 
are  icicles  on  it  right  now 

Pete  walked  over  to  the  air-valves, 
jerked  the  lever,  and  threw  up  the 
middle  door.  “Show  me  an  icicle  in 
there !”  he  cried.  “I’ll**"*  give  you  five 
hundred  dollars  .for  every  one  you 
point  out !” 

“Lower  that  door !”  roared  the  boss. 
“And  get  down  to  Number  Ten !  Or 
go"®*  get  your  time,  if  you  prefer!” 

Pete  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  laughed. 
Going  to  his  locker,  he””  took  out  his 
lunch-pail  and  started  for  Number 
Ten. 

“I  rather  think  I  am  goin’  to  take 
a  trip  back  to  Minnesota  pretty  soon”** 
— to  see  the  folks,  you  know,”  he  said 
to  me  that  afternoon.  (3162) 

Vocabulary  Sentences 

The  administrator  of  the  Q)x  estate 
met  with  a  very  serious  accident  while 
crossing  the  boulevard.  The  attorney 
for  the  bankrupt  would  not  corrobo- 
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rate  the*  messenger’s  statements.  Be 
sure  to  send  the  catalog  to  the  correct 
address.  The  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  given  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
platform.®*  The  Secretary  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  club  would  not  approve  his  ap¬ 
plication.  Modern  methods  prevail 
throughout  this  firm’s  dealings.  The 
defendant  is  not  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion”  of  the  court.  The  delegates 
were  much  pleased  with  the  prospectus 
at  this  time.  If  you  persecute  the  lad, 
we  shall  see  that  you  are**®  prosecuted. 
You  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  you 
engage  in  this  legislative  debate.  The 
executive  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
make  known  the*“  amount  expended 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  two  corporations.  Hts 
negligence  in  the  care  of  the  property 
was  the  cause  of  his'““  discharge.  We 
intend  to  enter  into  litigation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  to-morrow.  You 
should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the 
words  proceed  and  precede.*”  This 
institution  is  noted  for  its  production 
of  materials  used  by  architects.  A 
partial  list  of  the  passengers  on  the 
maiden  trip  of  the  new’®*  ocean  liner 
has  been  received.  Really,  we  cannot 
understand  why  you  refuse  to  support 
this  righteous  cause.  The  salesman 
withdrew  when  the  council  went 
into’*  executive  session.  Such  a  radi¬ 
cal  plan  will  demoralize  your  men  and 
there  is  great  danger  of  a  strike.  No 
dividends  on  the  stock  will  be**  de¬ 
clared  this  quarter  (plate  ii)  inas¬ 
much  as  the  earnings  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  have  not  been  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  payment  of  a  dividend.  His 
election  was  a*”  glorious  victory  for 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  house.  If 
you  adhere  to  this  doctrine  you  will 
surely  bring  disaster  upon  yourself 
and  your  associates.*®*  I  am  sure  this 
arbitrary  ruling*viil  not  meet  with  ap¬ 
proval.  The  automobile  industry  sent 
a  large  delegation  to  the  Annual 
Manufacturers’  Convention  held  in’* 
this  city  last  August.  We  shall  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings  against  the  chief  of¬ 


fenders  at  once.  The  parcel  will  be 
delivered  to  Parliament  by  messenger. 
His  indefatigable*®  efforts  brought 
ample  reward  from  his  employer.  He 
made  affidavit  that  the  paper  was 
given  for  mutual  accommodation.  This 
versatile  gentleman  is  a  salesman 
for”®  a  wholesale  concern  whose 
warehouse  is  located  just  off  the 
boulevard.  If  you  wish  to  qualify, 
much  study  and  practice  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  legislator*®*  was  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  the  train  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  Much  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  because  of  the  exorbitant 
price  paid  for  this  property.  We*’® 
know  these  laboratory  plans  will  prove 
unusually  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  economical.  Do  you  make  use 
of  the  chart  “An  Expedient  in  Vo¬ 
cabulary*®*  Study’’  given  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page?  No  American  citizen 
should  countenance  such  a  proposition, 
as  the  proposed  covenants  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Constitution  of  the*” 
United  States  of  America.  His  de¬ 
cision  to  resign  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  (485) 

Supplementary  Drills — III 

LESSON  IX 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
such  a  list?  The  newspaper  would 
not  publish  the  report.  How  much 
merchandise  have  you  on  hand?* 
Mr.  Long  will  deliver  a  speech  before 
the  merchants’  organization.  I  will 
inclose  a  check  for  the  goods.  Much 
care  and  attention  was  given  to®*  the 
arrangement  of  the  book.  The  bill 
for  the  work  on  our  car  was  sent  to 
the  office.  The  certificate  will  te^of 
great  value”  to  him  in  obtaining 
work.  (80)  • 

LESSON  X 

Anyway,  everglades,  howsoever, 
lifelong,  striker,  ludicrous,  network, 
manicure,  right-hand,  malignant,  vo¬ 
ciferous,  wordbook,  welfare,  work- 
house,  notebook,  nowadays,  doubted, 
outline.  (18) 

Dr.  Smith  will  be  here  on  Mondays 
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and  Wednesdays,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August.  That  the 
magazine  will  be  a  great  success,” 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  local  associa¬ 
tion  is  outlining  a  plan  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  officers  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  (46) 

LESSON  XI 

To  recall,  to  judge,  as  near  as  can 
be  done,  you  should  have  been,  they 
have  not  been  able,  she  had,  we  hope 
to  hear”  from  you,  record  of  the  sale, 
report  after  report,  several  days  ago, 
they  must  not,  they  mustn’t,  I  do  not 
refer,  I  don’t  refer,  from“  coast  to 
coast,  step  by  step,  very  much,  next 
time,  you  cannot  be.  (63) 

You  must  not  fail  to  send  us  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  sale.  Upon  receiving  re¬ 
port  after  report,  we  determined  to 
go  ahead  with  the  work.”  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  recall  the  date  of  the  letter 
but  finally  said  that  he  was  out  of  the 
state  at  the  time  it  was  mailed.”  We 
hope  to  hear  from  you  several  times 
while  on  your  journey  from  coast  to 
coast.  (66) 

LESSON  XII 

Odious,  pursue,  province,  voltage, 
thrush,  recount,  vegetation,  speedy, 
vital,  mistrust,  scold,  garnet,  adven¬ 
turous,  beguile,  broadest,  jumper, 
shrunk,  habituate,  deplete,  disorder¬ 
ly.  (20) 

Mr.  Fields  said  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  purchase  several  shares  of  stock 
in  the  sugar  trust.  The  error  was 
speedily  detected  on  a  recount  of"  the 
cash.  He  would  not  permit  the  child 
to  deliver  the  message  to  Mr.  Towner. 
The  new  school  building  caught  on 
fire. (47) 

Business  Letters 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

Clawsoh  &  Aldridge, 

2978  Adams  Street, 

Flint,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  or¬ 
der  of  June*  25.  According  to  your 


instructions  it  was  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately  and  is  now  on  the  way. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  your 
interest  in  our”  merchandise  and  are 
especially  pleased  to  have  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  our  first  opportunity  of 
serving  you.  We  hope'  and  believe 
that  this  opening  bill”  will  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  business  relations  that  will 
be  mutually  pleasant  and  profitable. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  in  the  near  future.’” 

In  this  connection  and  for  our  as¬ 
sistance  in  handling  your  future  wants 
in  our  line,  we  should  appreciate  very 
much  the  bank  and  trade  references’" 
customary  with  the  opening  bill,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  overlooked.  These 
would  be  especially  acceptable,  as  the 
commercial  agencies  consulted  seem 
fo  have  no  particular’”  data  on  file 
regarding  you. 

Any  information  that  you  may  care 
to  submit  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  used  only  in  aiding  us’” 
to  supply  your  wants  in  our  line. 

Yours  very  truly,  (185) 


Mr.  Lloyd  Boxw’ell, 

792  Anoka  Avenue, 

Malden,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  having  furnished 
us  with  a  statement  of  your*  finan¬ 
cial  affairs.  You  can  rest  assured  the 
usual  investigation  will  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  trust  the  slight  delay  to  your 
order”  will  cause  you  no  serious  in¬ 
convenience. 

Yours  very  truly,  (59) 

— From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation, 
Page  102,  Letters  i  and  2. 

Courage 

Some  Reflections  by  Charlotte  Urquhart 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
all  our  actions  in  life  might  be  really 
said  to  be  based  on  one  quality — 
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namely,  Courage,  the“  gift  of  gifts 
we  should  ardently  strive  for. 

Courage  to  bear  grumblers  with 
patience — especially  if  they  be  old. 

Courage  not  to  fib  for  conveni¬ 
ence”  sake. 

Courage  to  confess  you  don’t  know 
something. 

Courage  to  see  your  own  faults  and 
weaknesses,  and  to  try  to  fight  them. 

Courage  to  play'*  a  game  with  true 
sporting  instinct  and  take  a  beating 
with  a  smile. 

Courage  to  stick  up  for  your  ideas 
and  ideals.  Courage  to  fight‘“  an  ill¬ 
ness  patiently  and  cheerily,  and  never 
to  let  your  physical  weariness  spoil 
your  mental  outlook. 

Courage  to  act  quickly  in  danger.  - 

Courage  to  control'”  your  emotions. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  wonderful 
may  be  the  physical  courage  of  folks 
who  are  otherwise  nothing  very  un¬ 
usual. 

On  the  other'”  hand  a  brave  mental 
type  may  be  of  no  use  and  quite  irre¬ 
sponsible  in  a  case  of  sudden  emer¬ 
gency. 

Perhaps  this  is  life’s  compensa¬ 
tion:”*  to  give  each  of  us  some  day 
the  power,  chance,  and  opportunity  to 
do  one  good  deed  finely. 

Think  how  during  the  war  many 
men”® — perhaps  thieves,  sneaks,  or 
empty-headed  society  fops — suddenly 
got  their  chance,  and,  by  a  wonderful 
action  of  pluck,  courage,  endurance,  or 
self-sacrifice  made*”  a  life  worth  while. 

Do  you  remember  Service’s  poem 
on  the  young  “Fool”  who  left  school 
and  gave  his  life  for  his  country?  It 
ends  like”®  this,  I  believe : — 

“And  I  called  him  Fool.  Ah,  woe 
is  me,  and  my  cup  of 
grief’s  a-brim; 

Will  glory  of  England  ever  die 
so”*  long  as  we’ve  fools  like  him. 

So  long  as  we’ve  fond  and  foolish 
fools 

Who,  spurning  Fortune  and 
Fame, 

Will  rush  to  the  rallying  cry***  of 
their  schools 


Just  bent  on  playing  the  game?’’ 

“ .  .  .  And  tho’  there’s  never  a 
grave  to  show 

Nor  a  cross  to  mark  his  fall. 

Thank***  God,  we  know  he 
batted  well 

In  that  last  great  game  of 
all.’’ 

May  we  also  “bat  well” — not  only 
in  the  large  things,'*'  but  in  the  every¬ 
day  petty  pricks  that  shall  make  us 
bigger,  nicer,  and  finer  folks  than  we 
are.  (368)  —  From  Glasgow  Weekly 
Herald. 

A  Real  Estate  Case 

(.Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

— to  him  for  awhile  in  the  store,  and 
then  he  gave  me  the  rest*"*  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  when  he  went  with  me.  He 
said  he  had  to  go  over  to  Ogden  and 
Lake,  and  as  I  was  going  downtown’*” 
I  went  with  him  to  Ogden  and  Lake 
and  we  stopped  there.  We  talked 
about  it.  He  said  he  did  not  want  any¬ 
body  to  know**”  that  he  was  the 
owner,  but  he  said  if  I  brought  him 
a  buyer  at  $125  a  foot  that  he**" 
would  sell. 

Q  But  he  did  not  want  to  meet  the 
buyer  ? 

A  He  did  not  want  to  meet  the  buy¬ 
er,  no,  sir,  because  he*”*  did  not  want 
anybody  to  know  that  he  had  the 
property. 

Q  What  is  the  regular  and  usual 
brokerage  commission  for  the  sale  of 
real*”  estate,  vacant  real  estate,  in 
Chicago? 

A  Five  per  cent. 

Q  Five  per  cent?  A  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  COX:  That  is  all.  Take  the 
witness.**” 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Shale  • 

Q  What  date  was  it  you  first  spoke 
to  Mr.  Sheeder? 

A  Well,  it  was  seven  or  eight  days 
before**"  the  tenth  of  March,  because 
it  was  Saturday,  the  tenth  of  March, 
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that  I  first  offered  him  the  check  for 
one  thousand  dollars  at***®  $125  a  foot. 

MR,  COX:  Just  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

A  Just  about  a  week  before. 

MR.  SHALE:  You  say  in  your**®* 
statement  of  claim  that  it  was  the 
eighth  of  March. 

MR.  COX :  Not  on  the  eighth. 

MR.  SHALE:  You  are  sure  that 
it  was  the’***  tenth  of  March  that  you 
came  to  him  with  a  check? 

A  Yes,  sir,  it  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q  How  many  days  before  was’*"  it 
that  you  first  talked  to  Sheeder? 

A  Well,  seven  or  eight  days  be¬ 
fore  that,  about  a  week. 

Q  About  the  third  of  March.  You”"® 
say  that  was  on  a  Saturday  also? 

A  I  don’t  remember  the  date  at  all. 

Q  It”**  might  have  been  on  a  Mon¬ 
day? 

A  It  might  have  been,  I  don’t 
know. 

Q  Did  you  have  a  purchaser  for 
the  store  property  at  that  time? 

A  Yes,  sir,  and  I  dropped”**  in  to 
find  out  the  particulars. 

Q  That  is,  you  had  some  man  who 
engaged  you  to  go  and  see  Sheeder 
about  selling  the  store””  to  you,  is 
that  right? 

A  Well,  not  exactly.  I  just  went 
in  to  list  that  property. 

Q  You  went  to  Sheeder  to  get  a’**® 
listing  of  the  store  property? 

A  Yes,  sir.  (1808) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

What  Is  Linoleumf 

(Contributed  by  Helen  Jean  Wade) 

The  original  patent  granted  to 
Frederick  Walton,  the  inventor  of 
linoleum,  in  1863,  describes  it  as  a 
material  composed  of  oxidized"  oil  and 
gum  intimately  mixed  with  ground 
cork  or  wood  flour  pressed  on  a  back 
of  burlap  or  canvas.  The  name  lino¬ 
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leum  comes  from  two**  Latin  words, 
“linum,”  meaning  flax,  and  “oleum,” 
oil.  Linseed  oil  is  pressed  from  flax¬ 
seed  grown  chiefly  in  the  Argentine. 
When  it  is  exposed  to  air”  it  begins 
to  thicken  or  oxidize,  turning  into  a 
tough,  rubbery  film.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  linseed  oil  come  to  the 
modern  linoleum  plant  direct’**  from 
the  refineries  in  tank  cars.  This  in¬ 
flammable  material  is  first  boiled  for 
from  three  to  ten  hours  and  then 
pumped  into  small  conveyors  which’" 
move  under  the  roof  of  the  oxidizing 
shed,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  high. 
From  the  roof  are  hung  long  sheets 
of  scrim  reaching  to***  the  floor.  The 
conveyor  containing  the  oil  is  moved 
from  one  end  of  the  shed  to  the 
other  and  the  oil  flows  down  over 
the’”  scrim  sheets.  The  heavy  sheets 
of  oxidized  linseed  oil  formed  by 
this  process  are  next  passed  through 
metal  rollers  and  ground  to  pulp,  after 
which***  this  ground  linseed  oil  is  skil¬ 
fully  blended  with  rosin  and  other 
gums  to  form  linoleum  cement. 

Another  important  ingredient  in 
the  making  of  linoleum  is^  cork,  the 
outer  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  grown  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  cork  scrap 
which  remains  after  the  manufacture 
of  bottle  stoppers  and"*  other  prod¬ 
ucts  is  shipped  to  huge  warehouses  at 
the  linoleum  plant.  After  it  has  been 
broken  up  it  is  blown  to  the  top  floor 
of*”  a  high  building  by  air  suction, 
and  as  it  passes  down  from  floor  to 
floor  it  is  ground  and  reground  be¬ 
tween  huge  millstones  until  it**®  is  al¬ 
most  as  fine  as  dust.  Passing  through 
one  mixer  after  another  the  pulverized 
cork  and  the  ground  linoleum  cement 
are  now  combined,  forming  a*"  mix 
resembling  sticky  sawdust. 

The  backing  of  genuine  linoleum  is 
always  burlap,  made  from  jute  grown 
in  the  swamps  of  India.  The  burlap, 
woven  specially"*  for  this  purpose  in 
Dundee,  is  fed  into  huge  heated  rollers 
from  below  as  the  linoleum  mix 
comes  down  from  the  floor  above  and 
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is*’®  pressed  onto  the  burlap  to  make 
the  proper  thickness  of  plain  linoleum. 
The  soft  linoleum  then  passes  into 
high  stoves  or  drying  rooms  w’here 
it*"  is  festooned  from  the  ceiling  in 
long  loops  and  the  process  of  harden¬ 
ing  or  drying  out  is  completed. 

The  blocks  used  in  imprinting  the 
pattern**®  on  linoleum  are  cut  by  hand. 
They  are  then  fitted  into  printing 
machines  and  as  the  plain  linoleum 
passes  through  these  machines  ten  or 
more*®®  of  the  printing .  blocks,  auto¬ 
matically  coated  with  paint,  move  up 
and  down  in  unison,  each  leaving  an 
impression  of  a  different  color  on  the 
surface*’*  of  the  goods,  which  then 
goes  into  stoves  in  order  that  the 
paint  may  harden. 

In  the  process  of  making  inlaid 
linoleum  vari-colored  blankets®®®  of 
linoleum  mix  are  prepared  without 
the  burlap  backing.  From  these  sheets 
the  little  blocks  of  colored  linoleum 
are  cut  out  and  placed  in  their®*® 
proper  position  on  the  burlap,  as  it 
passes  into  hydraulic  presses,  which 
force  the  pieces  of  linoleum  together 
and  into  the  burlap  back. 

To  make®*®  moulded  inlaid  linoleum, 
each  color  of  linoleum  mix  to  be  used 
in  a  pattern  is  brushed  through  a  metal 
stencil  onto  the  burlap  back,  which,®’® 
as  it  leaves  the  last  stencil  completely 
covered  with  the  pattern  properly 
worked  out  in  the  granulated  linoleum 
mix.  goes  into  heavy  presses  which 
key*®*  the  various  colors  permanently 
to  the  burlap. 

Every  yard  of  linoleum,  as  it  comes 
from  the  final  drying  in  the  stoves,  is 
carefully  inspected  to**®  guard  against 
any  defects  in  manufacture.  (631) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

OLD  BUT  NEW 

He ;  “But  what  in  the  world  could 
I  wear  at  a  costume  party?” 

She :  “You  might  put  on  your  dress 
suit  and  go  as  a**  gentleman  of  the 
Spanish  War  period.”  (31) 


A  RELIABLE  MINING  BUSINESS 

“I  think  you  said,  Rastus,  that  you 
had  a  brother  in  the  mining  business 
in  the  West?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  right.” 

“What  kind  of  mining*® — gold  min¬ 
ing,  silver  mining,  copper  mining  ?” 

“No,  sir,  none  of  them;  calcimin- 
ing.”(37) 

AMERICAN  CLASSICS 

“I  want  a  book  for  a  high  school  boy.” 

“How  about  Fielding?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Have  you  anything 
on  base  running?” (21) 

INDIGNANT 

A  Chicago  woman  shopping  in  the 
Loop  was  heard  to  ask  a  clerk : 

“Have  you  a  pair  of  shoes  suitable 
for  this  boy?” 

“Yes,  certainly,”*®  was  the  reply.  A 
French  kid,  perhaps?” 

“No,  indeed,”  was  the  response. 
“He  is  my  own  son,  born  right  here 
in  Chicago.”  (47) 

POLICE  ! 

George:  “Did  you  hear  about  the 
robbery  in  the  back  yard  last  night?” 

Ann:  “No;  what  happened?” 

George :  “Two  clothespins  held  up 
a  shirt.”  (24) 

HONORABLE 

She :  “You  raised  your  hat  to  that 
girl  who  passed.  You  don’t  know 
her,  do  you?” 

He:  “No,  but  my  brother  knows 
here,  and  this*  is  his  hat.”  (28) 

that’s  all  right,  then 

Smith :  “Dennis  claims  not  to  have 
heard  the  horn.  What’s  the  matter 
with  his  hearing?” 

Brown:  “Nothing,  it’s  to  be  heard 
Saturday.”  (22) 

NOT  what  he  meant 

The  Boss :  “What  do  you  mean  by 
such  language?  Are  you  the  man¬ 
ager  here,  or  am  I?” 

Jones:  “Iknow  I’m  not  the  manager.” 

The*  Boss:  “Very  well,  then,  if 
you  are  not  the  manager,  why  do  you 
talk  like  an  idiot.”  (42) 


